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FOREWORD 



We believe that Volume 8, l^kvnomiv EtUicathn Experiences of Enterprisinff 
Teachers, reflects a continuation of the high standards achieved by the annu d 
Kazanjian Awards Program for the 1 caching of Economics. Our times demaml 
teaching that is relevant, exciting and etlective, and we are confident each reader 
will fnid descriptions of such teaching experiences in this publication. Combined 
with the experiences described in previous volumes which are indexed in the 
tlnul pages, a reservoir has been developed from which teachers, curriculum 
developers, professors of methods courses, and authors can draw to improve 
economic education at all grade levels and for students of varied abilities and 
interests. 

In the beginning years of the economic education movement, one of the 
deficiencies of in«servic;^ programs for teachers was the scarcity of specific, 
practical, proved examples of etfcctivc teaching which could be provided to the 
participants in a convenient form. I'hc volumes of Economic Education Experi^- 
ences of Enterprising Teachers now help to meet this need in the economic 
education workshops for approximately 3,000 teachers each summer, as well as 
for many thousands more in the programs conducted throughout the school 
year. 

Last year the ceremony to honor award-winning teachers was held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. In addition, the teachers participated in sessions to 
demonstrate economics in action and were available for consultation through* 
out the conference. Wc are pleased that similar arrangements have been made 
for the 1971 annual meeting being held in St. Louis so that the benefits of the 
awards program can be shared more widely. 

Once again we invite teachers to submit entries to the Awards Program and 
to avail themselves of assistance from the Atliliated Councils and Centers for 
Economic Education throughout the nation. Application forms can be secured 
from the Affiliated Councils or by writing directly to the Joint Council. Re- 
porting of teaching experienced in business education, with students of the inner 
city, or on the collegiate level has been limited in past years and any teachers 
having such experiences in economic education are urged to participate in the 
Ninth Annual Awards Program now underway. 

The Joint Council offers its appreciation and commendation to Dr. George 
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O. Dawson for serving as editor of this publication. We arc indebted to Mr. John 
C Schramm, Managing Director, and tlic Board of Trustees of the Calvin K. 
Kazanjian Economics I'oundation for their continuing support of the Awards 
Program, this publication, and the associated services to enrich the program. 

Georoh L. Fersh, Assovuae Director 
Joint Council on Economic Education and 
Coordinator, Kazanjian Foundation Awards 
Program for the Teaching of Economics 
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EDITOR'S 
INTRODUCTION 



The job of editing this book is both a pleasant and a frustrating experience. 
It is pleasant because it gives one the opportunity to examine at first hand the 
creative endeavors of dedicated teachers at all educational levels. One cannot 
help but be amazed at the way in which teachers manage, year after year, to 
develop new and better means of presenting economic facts, concepts and 
principles in their classrooms. Each year we fear that the well w»U run dry — 
that every possible means of teaching economics has already been thought of, 
and that those in the Held cannot possibly come up with something new and 
different. And each year — happily — we arc wrong! The job is frustrating 
because it is possible in most cases to include only a portion of each project in 
this book. Thus, what the reader sees here is often only a fraction of the original. 
Fortunately, those who wish to examine the originals may obtain them from the 
Kazanjian Economics Materials Librury at Ohio University. 

Those who are contemplating submitting an entry to the Kazanjian Awards 
Program, and those who have submitted entries but failed to win, might profit 
from a generalized description of winning projects. It must be realized that the 
articles published in this book arc usually condensed versions of the original 
reports, and that some of the material teachers submit cannot be depicted or 
even described easily. The characteristics of a prize*winner are as follows: 

1. The project shows originality. It is more than a rehash of someone else's 
work, or at least it gives an entirely new "twist" to an idea developed in a pievi- 
ous year. Ideas that captured awards in years past tend to become ''old hat.'' 
This does not mean that they are not good, but simply that the awards must go 
to those who come up with newer ideas. 

2. The class situation is clearly described in the better reports. The judges 
want to know what ages, ability levels, or special characteristics apply. If the 
students represent a particular socioeconomic or ethnic gronp, the judges should 
know this. (See, for example, Sally Noe's article in Chapter 4.) 

3. Scope and sequence are set forth. The reader should be told at the very 
beginning whether the project describes a year-long or semester-long course, a 
six-week unit, a special project of three-^weeks duration, a single lesson, or 
whatever. If it is less than a full course, the author should show how the project 
(its into the course being taught, and how it was related to material that pre* 
ceded or followed it. 
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4. Coals are liml in specific terms. How can a reader judge a project 
unless he or^he knows what specific understandings, facts, skills, habits, atti- 
tudes, or behavorial changes the teacher wished to Impart? 

5. Motivational ik'vices are spelled out and initiatorv activities are described 
How did the teacher get the pupils interested in the subject to be taught? How 
did he or she then start the course, unit, lesson, or project? 

6. A step-by-step account of teuc/mifi techniques is given. It must be 
remembered that the basic purpose of the Awards Program is to help other 
teachers. These projects can serve others only if the author gives the details of 
the methods employed. It is not enough simply to say that a panel discussion 
was held— the reader should see exactly how the panel was set up, what prep- 
arations were made, how this activity fit into the total project, how it was 
evaluated, and so on. Where appropriate, sample lesson plans should be in- 
cluded, along with such items as assignment sheets, instruction sheets that raicht 
nave been prepared for the students, and the like. 

7. Photographs or samples of student work arc included. Photographs of 
bulletin board arrangements, table displays, murals, and other items which can- 
not be shipped are welcome. It is not necessary to submit large posters or bulky 
objects if a photograph will suffice. Neither is it necessary to send .n everything 
the students have done. One or two typical term papers, for instance, wiU do! 

8. The cuUnination of the unit or project should be explained Good teach- 
ing units have three basic parts: (/) initiatory and motivational activities- 
(2) developmental activities; and (i) culminating activities. The first help to 
get the pupils interested in the unit, project, or lesson; the second develop the 
ideas, concepts, skills, understandings and attitudes listed in the goals; and the 
third bring the experience to a close by summarizing and applying that which 
was taught. Plays, assembly programs, displays, field trips, the making of films 
or filmstrips, simulations, and many other activities can be used to culminate 
a unit. 

9. Evaluation techniques should always be included in the reports These 
generally include tests of all types (short-answer, essay, and performance ex- 
aminations), but can also include less formal things, such as self-evaluations by 
individuals, groups, or the class; written or oral evaluations by outsiders; and 
observations of pupil behavior. Samples of testing instruments ought to be 
submitted with the reports, along with the results. 

10. Finally, attention to the requirements as set forth in the Awards Pro- 
gram application form, an orderly arrangement of the material, and simple 
neatness are appreciated. 

The educator who attempts to include each of the 10 characteristics outlined 
above will have a good chance of winning. It should be noted, however, that 
the competition is keen, and that each year it becomes more difficult to win than 
It was the year before. Prospective entrants would be well advised to seek the 
comments and criticisms of others before submitting their projects. In particu- 
lar, the teachei whose formal preparation in economics is minimal should 
consult an economist regarding the accuracy and appropriateness of the eco- 
nomics contained in the report. Many projects which represent an enormous 
amount of time and effort, and which contain superb ideas and materials for 
teaching, fail to capture an award simply because they contain little or no 
economics or because the economic content is inaccurate. 

vi 



The Editor hopes that this brief summary of what constitutes a good project 
will be useful to educators. He deeply appreciates the work of those teachers 
(nonwinners as well as winners) who arc contributing so much to the elimina- 
tion of economic ignorance in our society. It is hoped that more and more 
teachers will enter the Awards Program in the future, sharing their knowledge 
and experience with others for the good tliat this can do as well us for the pos- 
sibility of financial rewards. 

The Editor acknowleij^ics with sincere thanks the cooperation of the teachers 
whose ideas appear in this volume. They have been most patient and under- 
standing in permitting us to use their material and in agreeing to our many 
editorial revisions. The encouragement and support of Mr. John C. Schramm, 
Managing Director of the Kazunjian Foundation, has helped immeasurably to 
make this book possible. 

George G. Dawson 
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Primory level: Grades K.3 



CHAPTER ONE 



The Economic Giowth 
of an Industrially Centered Community 

A Thtrd-Grade Pro|t€f 

Nancy Braden and Margaret Roberts 

Bonneville School, i* ;)rt Smith, Arkansas 

Background 

We fuivw- felt for sonic time th a education involves more than the ability 
to solve problems. We are tinding tluu what we once thought were the "right 
answers" often go out of date. A person must have a knowledge of his «^nviron- 
ment and learn how to cope with it. We want, then, to teach our pupils how to 
find answers and how to think independently. Only in this way can we prepare 
them for a future world whose nature is unknown to us at this time. It was our 
hope that by allowing childten to discover the economic reasons for changes 
that have already taken place they might gain insight into present changes and 
be preparcjd to understand future developments. 

Fort Smith is an excellent example of how continued growth can result in an 
industrially centered community. We decided to devote an entire academic 
year in both of our third-grade classes to a study of Fort Smith from its beginning 
as an army fort in 1817 to a modern, thriving conmiunity of over 70,000. To 
help ensure that economics would be the focal point of the study, wc titled it 
"The Economic Growth of an Industrially Centered Conmiunity." 

Development 

To initiate the study and arouse pupil interest, we planned a class trip to 
the Fort Smith National Historic Site. Some time was spent in preparation for 
the trip, so that the children would understand what they were to look for, how 
our time could best be utilized, and what information we hoped to gain by the 
experience. It was our intention to draw upon the knowledge gained from the 
trip througliout the study. Not only did this tour give us a feeling for the past, 
it enabled us to sec some basic economic facts as related to Fort Smith's early 
years. For example, we oaw at first hand the natural resources which were 
important in the choice of the original fort site, and we could visualize the 
workers of old using their crude and scarce capital goods to produce other goods 
and services. 

Resource persons were used frequently throughout the year. A representa- 
tive of the Chamber of Commerce visited the classroom to explain how indus- 
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tries affect the community. He not only described tlic direct effects, such as the 
jobs and income created, and the production of the goods and services used by 
the community, but he also explaineci liow more retail businesses appear and 
how greater demands are placed on the public schools, foi example. So many 
questions were raised that a second visit was necessary. The children even 
learned the meaning of "revenue bonds" during this presentation. 

Many parents contributed to this project. One boy's father owns a firm 
which manufactures lamps. He explained the role of me entrepreneur in our 
economy and explained the benefits of division of labor. To illustrate the con- 
cept of interdependence, this businessman assembled a lamp with several parts, 
each of which came from a different country. The importance of transportation 
in economic growth was discussed by a parent who is president of a freight 
company. His talk was illustrated with the film "Lifeline on Wheels" which 
showed various phases of economic growth and included such topics as inter- 
dependence, the flow of money, specialization, labor, technology, money income, 
real income, opportunity cost and competition. 

The role of capital and the way in which banks help promote economic 
growth was described by a bank official. Loans, checking accounts, savings 
accounts and the flow of money were explained. The banker stressed the 
manner in which banks assist industries to get started or to expand. A corporate 
executive told us how his firm uses the raw materials of the area in manufactur- 
ing glass, how his company relies upon other industries (such as the transpor- 
tation industry), and how it affects the economy of the community. The latter 
point was cleverly illustrated by his explanation of how some of the income 
generated by the corporation finds its way into the hands of the children. 

We did not ignore the producers of services in our economy. A civil engineer 
told us how he and his associates contribute to economic growth, as their work 
is essential in the planning of dams, bridges and buildings. He, too, illustrated 
the concept of specialization by explaining the contribution of everyone from 
secretaries to draftsmen in the construction field. The roles of the various 
factors of production — land, labor and capital — were also described in relation 
to industrial construction. The children learned a great deal about costs at 
this point, as the visitor explained how planners weigh construction and main- 
tenance costs against the amount of money that a project is expected to bring 
into an area. 

Our previous study of natural resources was reinforced by some of the 
guest speakers. An official of the Water Department informed us about the way 
in which the community is assured of an adequate supply of clean water, and 
a parent who supplies equipment for drilling gas wells talked about the natural 
gas around Fort Smith. It is interesting to note that by this time the children 
were able to draw thcif own conclusions about the use of specialization, capital 
and technology in relation to this product. 

Government's role in a free enterprise economy was approached through 
a study of those public services which are familiar and interesting to young 
children. The Chief of Police and one of his officers visited the class. The 
pupils could see that there are services which v/e "consume collectively" and 
that a community must offer these services if it expects to grow economically. 
(This was easily related to the initial field trip, for one of the most fascinating 
parts of the trip was the visit to the courtroom of Judge I. C. Parker, the famous 
jurist whose arrival in Fort Smith in 1876 signalled the beginning of law and 
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order.) The policemen revealed that before moving into a new area an indus- 
trialist investigates the adequacy of police protection and other public services. 
This presentation was reinforced by the visit of a retired Hreman, who traced the 
growth of the tire department from the first volunteer bucket brigade to the 
highly mechanized and efticient agency of today. This speaker related the 
growth of the fire department to the economic growth of the community, show- 
ing how more men, better training and improved technology became necessary 
as the town grew. Finally, a member oi the State legislature, who is an an- 
nounced candidate for Governor, discussed government in a general sense, and 
helped to clarify the functions of the various levels (local, state and federal). 

Interclass cooperation was an important part of our activities. In one role- 
playing situation, one class advertised for employees while the pupils from the 
other class applied for the jobs. This particular activity enabled the children 
to see that one must study and prepare for an occupation, and be as concerned 
with what one must bring to a job as well as what one expects to get from it. 
In another project, the pupils in one room esi^<blished stores and the children 
in the other acted as consumers. In pricing ^r^eir products the sellers had to 
consider such things as advertising costs and taxes. The buyers were confronted 
mih the opportunity cost principle, as they quickly found that if they spent too 
much on one item they would be sacrificing something else that also appealed 
to them* 

Culminoting Activities 

Every teaching unit should end with an activity which serves to summarize 
the work of the unit* This can be much more than a simple and rote repetition 




Third graders at the Bonneville School shore their economic knowledge with 
the public and with other students in the Fort Smith, Arkansas, school system 
through exhibits in the '*Museumobile/* 
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uf ^vhat wc learned;' Ideally, a unit should be culminated with out or more 
aetivities which require the pupils to apply the facts and concepts that were 
taught* It is often said that one the best ways of learning something is to 
have to teach it to someone else. Teaching, of course, takes many forms other 
than the usual classroom routines. One of our culminating activities took the 
form of a play that would help to teach some of our learnings to others. Prepara- 
tion for the play required the children to review the work of the unit and to 
apply it in an imaginative way. (Incidentally, this also serves as part of the 
evaluation of the unit, for the teacher is able to ascertain how well the pupils 
understood the concepts as she observes them in preparing to dramatize the 
material. ) 

A two-act play was decided upon, with the first act covering the early history 
of Fort Smith and the second dealing with present-day situations. The first act 
stressed the problems that the people had to deal with when they lacked modern 
technology and when specialization was minimal. In the second act, two indus- 
trial plant representatives were seen evaluating Fort Smith as a possible location 
for their tirms. Both the positive and negative aspects of the area were pre- 
sented and the dramatization included an emergency meeting of citizens con- 
cerned with making improvements. 

Another culminating activity enabled us to share our learnings with other 
schools and with the community. After visiting our classrooms several times, 
the Director of Elementary Instruction for the Fort Smith Public Schools offered 
us the use of the school's ^'Museumobile," a large trailer. The pupils arranged 
displays which depicted how Fort Smith might look to a prospective industrial 
client, the capital and labor available locally, the area's communication and 
transportation facilities, the educational system, the natural resources of the 
region, our various utilities, and the consumer market. Our classes also pre- 
pared a study guide for the use of the other schools that would be visited by the 
''Museumobile." This two-page guide contained questions that the exhibit 
would answer for the other students, such as: 

• What are the factors of production? 

• How does city growth affect vow? 

• Who decides what is produced? 

• What is the money flow? 

It also listed terms to know — money income, capital goods, entrepreneur, 
division of labor, competition, opportunity cost, and many others. The study 
guide was sent in advance to all elementary teachers, grades three through six, 
with a note from the Director of Elementary Education. The "Museumobile'' 
was also parked in the downtown area for two. days so that the public could view 
our exhibit. 

Evaluation 

In preparing and presenting the play and in setting up the "Museumobile" 
displays and guiding visitors, the children demonstrated their grasp of the 
economic facts and concepts that we had studied. Most revealing, perhaps, is 
the fact that the children repeatedly related economics to all areas of the school 
curriculum. They were asked to write evaluations of every phase of the study, 
and the essays often showed an impressive understanding of the application of 
economic concepts to everyday life. Even those students who are usually 
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considered "slow" und disinturcstud were cuught up in the enthusiasm and the 
desire to Icurn. The cliildren I'euii/ed tliut tliey, as well as adults, arc citizens 
of the community and have responsibilities in making it economically sound. 

Our work was described in the local press, in business publications and on 
television. We received letters of commendation from school officials, teachers, 
businessmen, the Mayor of Fort Smith, the Minority Leader of the Arkansas 
House of Representatives, and parents. Although it refers to only one aspect 
of our study, one letter should be quoted in its entirety: 

THE WHITE HOl'SE 
WASHINGTON 



March 17, 1970 



Dear Girls and Boys: 

It was heartening to learn of your strong 
interest in stopping the pollution of our 
natural environment. All American citizens, 
young and old, must work together if we are 
to succeed in making our country the clean 
and healthful place all of us want it to be. 
You can help in this effort, first by learn- 
ing all you can about the causes and effects 
of pollution and the ways of remedying it, 
and then by setting an example for others 
to follow. 

With my best wishes for the years ahead. 

Sincerely, 



Pupils of Miss Barden's Third Grade Cleiss 

Bonneville School 

Fort Smith, Arkansas 72901 




Econom ic Odyssey 

A Joint Vmtur* of Kindorgcirtoti and Sixth Grodo 



Susan J. Donieison 
Elmwood School, D*i Moines, lowo 



Baclcgrownd 

To ensure progress, our society needs thinking, knowing and skilled people. 
If we are to put our faith and trust in people, we must be assured of their ability 
to apply trained intelligence. A basic economic problem is finding how best to 
produce more goods and services to meet increasing human wants and needs— 
and how to do so at the least possible cost. Because the future utilization of 
our scarce resources will be in the hands of today's youngsters, we must begin 
now to develop in them the knowledge and skills they will need to cope effec- 
tively with this awesome responsibility. 

Children of kindergarten age are bursting with natural curiosity, and there 
is no doubt that they are eager to learn and capable of taking an active part in 
our economic society. Economic concepts are closely related to the lives of 
young children. They shop in the supermarket with their parents, visit small 
neighborhood stores on their own, learn about family occupations, see and hear 
commercials on television, and are even involved in family discussions of ex- 
penditures on food, clothing, trips, housing and the like. 

These economic experiences, however, often have little meaning for the 
child who lacks a conceptual frame of reference for organizing, relating and 
evaluating them. For instance, almost every five-year-old will inform you that 
the clerk at the checkout counter "gives you money," for he does not see that 
the change is less than the amount you paid. He notices all the goods in the 
store but does not understand how they got there. He does not understand 
pricing, buying, selling, supply or demand, and he even fails to distinguish 
between the customers and the employees. 

Bearing in mind that much planning is necessary to help children build a 
real understanding of economic concepts, I planned to introduce the following 
to my kindergarten class: 

• The family is a basic economic unit. 

• People in most places are interdependent. 

• Division of labor is found in most societies. 

• Division of labor usually results in increased productivity. 

• Most people receive money payments for the work they do. 

• Machines often make it possible to produce more goods in less time. 

• Sellers expect to make a profit if they are to stay in business. 

• Productive resources are utilized in satisfying our wants and needs. 

• Human wants are usually greater than available resources. 

• Workers may produce goods, services, or both. 

I also wanted the pupils to learn how a business operates, why goods and services 
have prices on them, and the function of banks. 



The project was planned to be flexible, open-ended and child-centered. It 
required an analysis of the previous experiences and information that each child 
was bringing to the project and a constant review of our progress. The idea 
of involving sixth graders was prompted by several things. Our school is con- 
sidered an inner-city school and many of the community's conflicts were be- 
coming evident within the building. Influenced by high school vouths. many 
sixth graders were displaying negativ.; altitudes toward the "Es'tablishmcnt." 
I felt that these children needed to understand our economic structure, to de- 
velop pride in their school, and to acquire a sense of responsibility toward the 
younger pupils. 

As the success of our joint venture would depend upon the attitude of the 
sixth graders, my most diflicult task was that of relating to them and to their 
needs. I wanted to establish the feeling that we were dependent upon their 
involvement while at the same time helping them to develop a better under- 
standing of their economic community. Fortunately, the sixth-grade social 
studies teacher and the principal saw this project as having great value for all 
concerned, and released time was scheduled for the older chUdren. Their par- 
ticipation was established on a voluntary basis, the only restriction being that 
they stay with the project and complete any work they had started. Although 
much of the work on our project came out of their own time, there was no prob- 
lem in getting volunteers. 

DAvelopment 

Our study began with a listing of ideas to be developed, along with the 
vehicle to be used to ensur« their development. The main classroom experience 
was to be a simulated household center, a classroom store, and a model school 
plant with its \yorkers. Each of these centers would have items added to them 
from time to time to keep interest alive and provide opportunities for further 
exploration. The study of economics began in early fall and became an on- 
going activity throughout the year. At times economics overshadowed every- 
thing else, while on other occasions it was but one of several daily activities. It 
depended on pupil interest and other circumstances. Some of the experiences 
planned and executed were as follows: 

• A housekeeping center. 

• A store center. 

• A school building with equipment and personnel. 

• Trips to stores, a bank, a barber shop, a dairy, a shoe repair shop, a 
cleaner, the fire station and the post office. 

• Making lemonade to illustrate division of labor. 

• A Christmas tree project to illustrate unlimited wants and limited re- 
sources. 

• A "looking trip" to learn about prices and businesses. 

• "Market research" to select a marketable product for us to produce. 

• Determining the costs of producing the product. 

• Learning the functions of a bank. 

• Producing, advertising and selling a product. 

In early September we focused upon the school — its function, the produc- 
tive activities of those who work in it, and our own place within it. Each school 
helper was studied in terms of his role as a producer, what training he needed, 
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and what tools and cquipmcMit were necessary for him to do his job. We visited 
each helper to get a personal explanation and invited each to come to our room 
for further discussion. We made a class scrapbook containing stories about 
each school helper. From our discussions about school helpers the children 
began to develop pride in the school and made rules about their own responsU 
bilitiei* to help make the workers' jobs easier and save time and supplies. 

As Halloween approached, the children were eager to make jack*o-lanterns* 
This necessitated a trip to a fruit stand io select the pum])kins. Choices had 
to be made regarding size, how much to spend, and the number we could afford. 
Questions were raised on how the pumpkins arrived 1 1 market and what 
workers were involved, how much the farmer received, ant at determined the 
market prive. An awareness of production, pricing and dectsum-muking began 
to develop. 

Next, our economic study emphasized families. We examined similarities 
and differences of families and their needs. The sixth graders produced models 
of different types of homes and prepared reports showing the basic necessities 
of families. The children began to see the family as both a producing and con- 
suming unit, noted how wants change and how choices are necessary, and saw 
how families divide the work to save time, effort and resources. We had seen 
how labor is divided within the family. To broaden their understanding of this 
concept, I had each child wash his own table after using paste. There was mass 
confusion as everyone tried to use the same equipment at once, and the clean-up 
took so long that we missed our game time. The next day we divided the work, 
thereby using fewer sponges and much less time. 

In November, Thanksgiving and Open House were the objects of attention. 
I added a large fold-out picture story of the first Thanksgiving to the library 
center. Interest grew and many questions were raised about the Pilgrims, the 
Indians and that first feast. Although the children questioned their parents 
and did library research to learn about those "olden days," they could not com- 
prehend that I wasn't there for that first Thanksgiving! They did realize, how- 
ever, that our early families lived a different type of life from theirs. 

The term ''barter'* was introduced. To help them understand the function 
of money as a medium of exchange, I had them engage in barter first. They 
experienced the frustration of having to trade many times to get what they 
wanted through the barter system. This led also to the role of money in ex- 
pressing the value of an item and in making it possible to save for the future. 

The fall harvest presented an opportunity to discuss farming. We traced 
plants from seed to the time they arrived at our tables, noting the various spe- 
cialists and producers involved all along the way. We combined the fall harvest 
with interest in Thanksgiving and planned a feast. Earlier experiences in choice- 
making and division of labor were now reinforced during the trip to the market 
to purchase supplies and the preparation of the meal. Indeed, by this time 
division of labor had become a daily routine. Vegetable soup was made and 
served to our guests from another kindergarten class. Suitably costumed, my 
class acted as the Pilgrims while the visitors were the Indians. 

Christmas presented a golden opportunity to explore wants and needs. In- 
dividual Christmas trees were cut from paper and pictures of each child's wants 
were placed on them. The emphasis was upon how families earn and spend 
their money incomes. We made large charts showing how wants vary with 
age, sex and other conditions. The study of family income revealed that the 
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fathers had many dilTcrmt jobs, so once again the subject of specialization was 
discussed. We ixIsk) noted what each parent's job demanded in the way of train- 
ing and experience .:nd found that those requiring special training paid a higher 
wage or salary. Much time was spent in distinguishing between producers of 
goods and producers of services, for this can be difficult for a five-year-old. By 
coupling the study of family incomes with the children's wants, it was possible 
to help them see that not all of their wants could be realized. Each child then 
Indicated which was most important to him. (Parents took an interest in this 
phase of the study.) 

After Christmas vacation we further developed the concept of money. 
Tmpty food cartons and cans, pictures of foods, cash register tapes, play money, 
advertising posters, grocery carts, telephones, scales and other props were added 
to the store and housekeeping centers. Before, the cash register had been 
treated simply as a toy—the keys were punched indiscriminately, the drawer 
pulled out and jammed with paper, and so on. The introduction of money 
brought a remarkable change. Now sales were rung up by pushing only the 
appropriate keys. The drawer was opened and closed carefully so that the 
money would not drop to the floor. Coins and bills were identified and placed 
in the proper compartments with great care. Several techniques were used to 
teach them to identify various denominations. For example, items containing 
price tags were placed on a bulletin board, with a small container beneath each 
one. The children were to place the correct amount of money that it would 
take to purchase the item in its container. 

Putting realistic prices on items was, of course, more difficult. At first they 
needed a great deal of guidance in the store center. Then one of our visitors, 
the manager of a grocery, brought items for the children to mark. She explained 
how prices are set low enough to appeal to customers but high enough to yield 
a profit. Many weeks were spent in investigating how businesses operate, and 
this involved visits to many firms. 

We concluded our study of businesses by establishing a factory. The chil- 
dren applied for jobs, were interviewed, and given time cards when **hired.** 
The cerds were punched each day and the workers received a daily "wage.** 
Lemonade was produced, and the children could purchase it with their earn- 
ings. It soon became clear that those who were more productive received more 
pay and could buy more lemonade. We then planned a "Come Make Believe 
Day." Each child prepared a costume to illustrate what he wanted to be when 
he grew up. The kindergarten children worked in teams with sixth graders who 
gathered information about the training, tools and equipment that would be 
needed for each chosen occupation. 

Through continued experience in the simulated housekf^eping and store 
centers, the children developed a more sophisticated awareness of the roles of 
consumer and producer, the flow of money between households and businesses, 
and economic interdependence. As the end of the academic year approached, 
I felt that they were ready to move from play situations to "the real thing.** The 
P.T.A. had been raising funds all year to pay for new ceiling tiles in the lunch- 
room, but they were $50 short. Both the kindergarten class and the sixth graders 
were receptive to the idea that we could do something to help. We decided to 
produce and sell a product. 

First we made a 'market survey* to see what could be sold in the school. 
Each child made a list of wants, limited to items costing no more than 150. The 
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"Happiness is seeing kindergarten children learn economic concepts!" says Mrs. 
Susan Oonieison of the Elmwood School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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sixth graders studied prices of materials that would be needed to produce cook- 
ies, the item that seemed to be a sure-fire seller. The principal came to our 
classroom to discuss how much would be charged for the use of electricity, 
water, working space and janitorial services. Selling prices were established, 
and orders were taken. Using these orders as "collateral," we went to the bank 
to obtain a loan of $100. Supplies were theri purchased and production began. 
Advertising took the form of verbal announcements in classes, posters and 
letters to parents. We made two kinds of cupcakes and eight varieties of cookies, 
naturally using a well-planned division of labor. The children conducted the 
sales, carefully making change. When the proceeds were counted, they were 
thrilled to learn that we could easily repay the loan, donate $50 to the P.T.A. 
and still have money left over. Careful accounts had been kept of all money 
received and purchases made. A "company party'' was held with part of the 
profits from the 247 dozen cookies we had sold. 

Outcomes 

The school year ended with feelings of pride, accomplishment, cooperation, 
and friendship. Not only wore many important economic concepts learned, but 
equally important social understandings and attitudes had been developed as - 
a result of this team etTort in reaching a common goal. Everyone involved 
gained from these encounters — the children, school personnel, parents and 
members of the community. Everyone had bcren touched in a positive way by 
this elementary study of our economic society. 



Why a Highway? 

A First-Grode Study of Economic Concepts 

Berthoia La Rue 

Berryville School, Berryvilie, Arkansas 

How it Started 

Educational specialists often tell us that the key to effective teaching is 
motivation: stimulating the pupil to take an active interest in the topic for study. 
It is often necessary for the teacher to design some sort of experience that will 
arouse the interest of the children and relate this experience to the lesson or 
unit that she has platmed. Another approach is to seize upon some unplanned 
incident or event which has captured the attention of the class. It was the latter 
technique that was used to initiate a study of economics in my first-grade class. 

During the first semester, the children had entered into a brief exploration 

Editor's note: This article is condensed from an original report over 100 pages in length. 
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of the economy of Mexico and had begun to build a vocabulary in eeonomics. 
The "inquiry approach" was familiar to them, and •'Wc learn by asking why" 
was ah'cady an established maxim in the class. These understandings and atti- 
tudes were to be put to good use wlicn a few pieces of heavy construction equip- 
ment arrived in our town, for the children were agog! As an Ozark mountain 
town of just over 2,000, without access to air, rail or water transportation, 
Berryville is dependent upon its highway. The long-awaited rebuilding of U.S. 
Highway 62 connecting Berryville and the neighboring town of Green Forest 
was about to begin and interest was extremely high. 

Our local economy is based upon cheese products, processed fowl, garment- 
making and tourism. Improvements in the highway could affect each of these 
industries. My first graders were demanding an explanation for the presence 
of the huge and colorful machines and for the men who ran them. I, in turn, 
wanted them to justify the expenditure of the taxpayers' dollars for the economic 
advancement of our area. An examination of both cause and effect would be 
the focal point o[ our unit of study. 

Development of the Unit 

Numerous questions were raised and discussed in class. It was shown, for 
example, that a better highway would make it easier and cheaper to transport 
the goods we produced to the markets, and that tourists would find it more 
convenient to come to our area. We saw how this could help make the economy 
of the region grow. The children wanted to know what it would cost to build 
the highway and this led to an examination of a number of economic concepts. 
They saw that many different specialists would be needed and that each '^ould 
have to be paid. More land would have to be purchased, the machines ana .heir 
upkeep would be very costly, plans would have to be drawn up, and materials 
would have to be brought from other areas by truck. 

Then came the question: "Where will we get the money?*' It was explained 
that the state and federal governments would pay the cost, but that they obtained 
the money through taxation. The fact of the income tax was a revelation to the 
children, but they were most fascinated by the knowledge that they, too, pay 
taxes when they purchase certain goods. Each answer that was provided led 
to further questions, for pupil curiosity was insatiable, and our discussions even 
led to an awareness that natural, human and capital resources would be required 
for the improvement of the highway. 

While interest in the highway was the strongest motivating factor, it should 
be noted that it did not totally dominate the discussions. During the month of 
March, for example*, many children heard their parents talking about the income 
tax and they learned that tax revenues are used for paying the salaries of public 
officials, for constructing public buildings, and many other things besides high- 
ways. As they rode to school or went on pleasure drives with their parents, the 
children took note of the many different specialists working on the road and 
how they depended upon one another. Throughout the class discussions we 
were constantly reminded that the goal of economic activity is to satisfy the 
needs and wants of people. 

Liberal allowance was made for the free flow of conversation. At times this 
results in repetition and the presentation of irrelevant ideas. Each pupil had 
the opportunity to express his opinions and each was given the dignity of an 
audience. The shy children became less reluctant to join in, even though all 
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ideas were subject to evaluation. Thus, the class gained experience in testing 
ideas for relevance to the major topic, an experience that was both challenging 
and enjoyable. 

In studying the roles of these building the highway and those who would 
benefit from it, we learned to distinguish the producers of goods from the pro- 
ducers of services. We compared modern road-building techniques with the 
less efficient methods of the past and gained an appreciation for modern tech- 
nology. We compared the cost of building the highway ("$2,800,000— that's a 
lotta much money!") with the benefits we hoped to derive from it. We examined 
the reasons why it would not be a four-lane highway, relating this to the scarcity 
of land, labor and capital. The fact that scarcity of productive resources forces 
us to seek for more efficient allocation was discussed (although not, of course, 
in such sophisticated terms). 

The consumer's function In our economy was examined in relation to the 
highway. We spend our money for goods that must be brought to us over the 
highway, thus creating a demand for a better road and for the services of those 
who are building and maintaining it. The pupils evidenced a growing respect for 
all the workers, from the flag men to the operating engineers, and for the fact 
that through specializing and dividing the labor the highway will be built faster 
and more efl[iciently. The notion that the workers produce so that their money 
incomes can provide their families with more goods and services was readily 
understood. The concept of specialization was also applied to other situations, 
for the pupils learned that their parents, teachers and others in the community 
specialize in different things. 

All parts of the elementary curriculum were related to the highway project. 
Conservation became a matter of concern, for the children did not want the new 
road to destroy the natuiai beauty of the area. The language arts were applied 
as we read stories about transportation, defined economic terms and wrote 
compositions. Word games were devised which engendered enthusiastic par- 
ticipation. Relevant sections of newspapers and magazines were cut out and 
marked and records were kept of economic questions and their answers. Rec- 
ords of progress on the highway were kept and illustrated by flannel board 
displays, original poems and stories. Our dramatization, songs and talks were 
recorded on tape. When we wrote a play about the highway the script was con- 
tinually scrutinized and improved and tapes of the performance were critically 
analyzed. Speech defects were corrected and oral presentations were improved. 
None of this detracted from a relaxed but purposeful classroom atmosphere. 
Committees worked at their assigned chores or independently chosen tasks with 
less and less supervision. 

Arithmetic lessons included such things as computations of the amount of 
taxes accounted for per dollar of expenditure, measurements used in building 
the highway, and the costs of the project. These first graders were thrilled by 
their ability to add $1,400,000 (the State's contribution) and $1,400,000 (the 
Federal government's contribution) to arrive at the total cost. They excitedly 
explained to anyone who would listen how these two huge figures could be 
totalled. Our science lessons dealt with the problem of replanting the trees, grass 
and flowers along the highway, and the economic advantages to be gained by 
preserving the beauty of our .ntural environment were stressed. 

The problem-solvinj! approach of the social stuui;*? 'vas used, emphasizing 
the fact that the method we were employing to study the highway could be used 
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to deal with other aspects of our lives. The pupils were introduced to maps and 
were taught how to locate the highway. When we studied the history of our 
county and of early road-building, the children remariced that in the past it 
took more men to produce less because of the lack of modern machines. They 
learned to apply such terms as producer, consumer, goods, services, specializa- 
tion and division of labor to other times, even though they took different forms. 
During the music sessions the pupils wrote new lyrics to a folk tune to 
create "On Highway 62," which quickly became a local hit. The piano, record- 
ings of sounds emanating from the construction site, and our rhythm band were 
used in assorted combinations to provide a background for pantomimes and 
independent role-playing situations. Slow beats, for example, suggested the 
noises and movements of the large and cumbersome machines. In a pantomime 
called "I Am a Highway Machine" the children used music and sang the words 
they had composed to enliven and color their movements. Art work also focused 
on the highway project, and we developed an efficient division of labor in pre- 
paring the paints, cleaning up the room, and the like. The factors of production 
were identified in a class mural depicting the construction of the road. Just as 
the road-builders had to consider alternatives in the use of resources, so too did 
we take into account how we could economize on our paints and other materials 
in the production of the mural. Some children specialized in drawing and paint- 
ing the machines, others in doing the natural background, and so on. 

Achievements 

It is difficult to single out one activity as the final and culminating experience 
for our study of economics. A field trip and the preparation of an instructional 
television tape, however, were certainly among the most exciting events that 
occupied us toward the end of the semester. In preparation for the field trip we 
discussed the questions that we wanted to ask the highway workers. The ques- 
tions were originated by the children. The following is a small sample: 

# What did it cost to buy the machines? 

# How many different kinds of jobs are there? 

• What will be the cost of the new land you'll need? 

• How many days have you lost because of bad weather? 

While these may seem to be simple and unsophisticated to those who have never 
worked with first graders, they do show an interest in costs, labor specialization 
and other economic aspects of the highway project. The making of the instruc- 
tional video tape of our field trip and classroom activities were, of course, a 
source of great satisfaction to us all. 

Evaluation was continuous throughout the semester, although it was intensi- 
fied during the last weeks. The most significant outcome was that the children 
seemed to be able to apply certain concepts. For example, they seemed to 
understand that division of labor in the classroom was at least partially 
responsible for our success. They could see the relationship between the 
availability of resources and the satisfaction of our needs and wants. They had 
experienced extensive interchange of original thoughts, they acquired confidence 
in expressing themselves, and began to make group decisions with greater ease. 
Along with the atmosphere of cooperation and group responsibility, each child 
has been able to express to some extent his own individuality through creative 
endeavors in color, sound and movement. 
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I1ic children ucqulrcd the habit of examining alternatives and applied this 
in their homes and in stores. Tljcy learned to think critically and to employ the 
problem-solving approach to the simple tasks of the home and the classroom. 
There were signiticant behavioral changes during the final tnonlh, partly because 
of cooperative planning and execution and partly because of increased interest 
in classroom activities. There was a marked increase in coo|)eration and shar- 
ing. Each child began to learn tliat in addition to his own accomplishments he 
had a responsibility to others and that we are all indeed interdependent. 

l]he overlapping of all phases of the curriculum, with economics as the 
unifying core, created a new learning environment. The flexibility of the 
program allowed for various rates of learning. For example, one youngster who 
had had difficulty all year in reading showed great improvetnent and began to 
look upon it as fun when reading into a tape recorder and when helping to 
pwpare charts. Most importantly, the children learned to respect themselves 
and others through this discovery program in economic education. 
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Economics and the Environment 

A Third-Grade Project 

Joon Mary Macey 

MacArthur School, Binghamton, New York 

My Rationale 

"Ideas won't keep. Something must be done about them" 

Alfred North Whitehead 

And in teaching economics in the elementary school I have done something 
about my ideas. In my self-contained third-grade classroom I made a deliberate 
attempt to present some concepts of economics so that the children may better 
understand the world in which they live, both inside and outside of the school. 
Marshaling my forces— my background and knowledge of economics and my 
teaching experience with eight-year-olds— and my desire to relate economics 
to a major concern of our decade, I decided to explore environmental abuse 
and pollution. In order to prevent the subject of our affluent society from being 
confined or limited to a single teach-in day or a "National-Pickie-Week" type 
of observance, the economic and ecological aspects of the matter were to be 
pursued during the entire semester. 

IS 




elucidate the subject 

nomics 






enlighten the student 

Merely deploring a ravaged, despoiled enyiionment and forecasting an 
uninhabitable world are superficial, glib approaches to a complex subject. But 
elementary school students can be shown some of the complexities of the subject 
and helped toward a more nearly complete understanding of the problems they 
will eventually have to face. They are already concerned about our environ- 
ment: 

Fri.. April 3, 1970 PRESS, Binghamton, N. Y. S-C 
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And we cannot start too soon! Secretary of the Interior Walter J. Hickel 
has stated that improving the U.S. environment "will take a generation of men 
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and women who will study both ecology and economics, biology and philosophy, 
who arc broad enough in their exposure to have a balanced judgment."* 

Careful planning and thoughtful analysis w^re required to accomplish my 
goals, although 1 did not rule out taking advantage of the spontaneous or un- 
expected opportunities that presented themselves during the school year as 
vehicles for the presentation of economic concepts. These opportunities— a 
story in the basal reader, a feature in the children's classroom newspaper. Scho- 
lastic News Trails,' a local or national news story with economic implications 

were used to "hang it in there," as the current expression goes, not just let it 
"hang." 

Can pupils "discover" anything today? Is our society conducive to such at- 
tempts to find out for themselves? With television hitting them at home and 
lock-step curricula forcing them to conform, subtlety seems to go unnoticed, is 
unabsorbed, and seemingly unresponded to. In that case, a conscious effort 
must be made to make children aware of our economic system. This year I 
have made this kind of effort. 

Oevelepmenf * 

In introducing my pupils to economics I used a straight lecture-discussion - 
strategy, asking them for the occupations of their parents. Among these were 
doctors, dentists, nurses and lawyers, excellent examples to illustrate the grow- 
ing trend toward service occupations and specialization. Also, I pointed to 
myself and my colleagues in teaching as engaging in services. I showed the 
pupils how much money is needed to pay the salaries of all the teachers in the 
school, and the figure of $540,000 made a deep impression. Few had realized 
how much it costs to provide them with their education. I showed pictures of 
people "on the job" and asked the children to identify whether goods or services 
or both were depicted. These same pictures were then used for a bulletin-board 
display. (The annual reports of corporations are an excellent source for pic- 
tures of this type.) For homework, the children were to bring in pictures from 
newspapers or magazines depicting producers or specialists. (I had several 
magazines on hand for the benefit of those children who had none at home.) 
Another bulletin-board display was arranged with the results of this assignment 
and under each picture I typed a sentence telling who had brought in the pic- 
ture and what occupation was shown. 

The next lesson included the showing of a film entitled "The Seaport." Chil- 
dren are often interested in this topic, and the film made it possible to increase 
their economics vocabulary. It showed specialists at work in a port and in- 
cluded such terms as exports, imports and national markets. The third lesson 
dealt with farm mechanization to clinch the point about the role of machines 
in our economy. A bulletin-board display illustrated the topic. It contained a 
copy of Millet's "The Gleaners" to depict primitive farming methods and a pic- 
ture of modern farm machinery at work to show the new. 

It was in the fourth lesson that the topic of the environment was introduced. 



» Time, March 16, 1970. 62. 

' Scholtixiic News Truth, a third-grade newspaper, is published weekly by Scholastic 
Magazines. 902 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632. 

*Note: The original report submitted by Miss Macey was 59 pages in length and 
contained 21 lessons. Unfortunately, limitations of space permit us to include only a 
sampling of these le.ssons. The Editor. 
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The objective here was to have the pupils see the beauty in the world around us 
and to learn that this is being threatened. Using such excellent sources as The 
Conservationist, published bimonthly by the New York State Conservation De- 
partment, I arranged another bulletin-board display which was used as the focal 
point for the discussion. It was hoped that the juxtaposition of nature, pure and 
simple, with the complexities of industry would form an impression on the 
pupils' minds. 

Ensuing lessons stressed the role of consumers and producers and the circular 
flow of income. One of the bulletin-board displays entitled "We Are a Nation 
of Consumers" attracted the attention of visitors as well as the children, for in 
addition to pictures It showed such artifacts as a soft-drink can, a bread wrapper, 
a plastic pill bottle, and even a pair of old shoes containing a conspicuous hole. 

One of the most interesting lessons involved a "Cooperation-Competition 
Simulation" developed by a group of teachers participating in the NDEA Civics 
Institute for Elementary School Teachers at Tufts University in Medford, 
Massachusetts, during the summer of 1967. The class was divided into resi- 
dents of two towns, called ''Greentown" and "Bluetown." Each resident was 
given a role, such as: "You are Mr. Allen, the owner-operator of Allen's Shady 
Rest Motel. You have 40 beds, 8 cots, and dining facilities for 55 people." 
Each ''merchant" then received a copy of the following letter addressed to the 
Chamber of Commerce of his town : 

Dear Sir; 

The Furniture Dealers of America are planning to hold their annual con- 
vention the first week in July. We have tabulated our needs and they are 
as follows: 

1. 400 beds. 

2. Dining facilities for 450 people. 

3. Recreational activities to insure a successful convention. 
Please let us know if your city can accommodate our group. 

Sincerely yours, 

Howard Jones, Secretary 
Furniture Dealers of America 

It was necessary to explain to the children the desirability of having a con- 
vention in town — how it would generate business for the community. The two 
groups met to see what facilities each town could offer. The game was rigged 
so that neither town had the necessary beds or dining facilities. Each group 
played around with various solutions — split a double bed in half, buy more 
beds, bring in some trailers. Finally they hit upon the idea of exchanging facili- 
ties with each other. This was the idea behind the simulation. Alone, neither 
town could accommodate the convention, but together they could. (Other roles 
included such people as theater operators, and owners of golf courses, dress 
shops, bowling alleys, parking lots, and the like. Hopefully, the children saw 
that these were assets to the town.) The idea of cooperation was pursued 
further when we discussed the possibility of having joint sewage treatment facili- 
ties and fire departments. On the next day the following questions were dis- 
tributed: 
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1 . Why did both towns want the convention? 

2. What was the main problem faced by the merchants hi each town in 
trying to handle the convention? 

3. How did each town solve this problem? 

The results indicated that the children saw the desirability of cooperating in 
order to have the convention come to town. 

More bulletin-board displays were arranged on pollution, showing the vari- 
ous causes and the ugly results. A display entitled "Our Economy Produces" 
illustrated both the *'goods" and the ''bads." It demonstrated that trucks carry 
food to our tables but spew exhaust fumes into the air, that cities are exciting 
places to live in and visit but result in congestion, and that airplanes expedite 
the movement of goods and people but create undesirable noise and fumes. As 
a case study, we examined the implications of the discovery of oil on Alaska's 
northern shore, and how the proposed 800-mile pipeline might affect the ecol- 
ogy. A number of poems, stories, articles and recordings were used to have the 
children realize that the resources of our planet are limited. When we studied 
the costs that firms have in producing goods and services, the cost of pollution 
control was included along with wages, rent, interest, taxes, insurance, adver- 
tising and the like. Another bulletin-board display with pictures illustrating the 
various costs proved to be helpful. 

One lesson was devoted to"Re-use, Recycling and Reclamation" as partial 
solutions to the problem of pollution. I displayed a picture of an abandoned 
car and it came as a surprise to the children that wornout autos are a disposal 
problem, (More than 50,000 were abandoned last year in New York City 
alone.) Another picture showed boy scouts collecting aluminum cans, each 
of which is worth ^/2 0 in the scrap metal market. I pointed out that it costs 
.New York State 300 to pick up each empty bottle discarded along its roads, and 
that deposit bottles which are returned to the store are used an average of 19 
times. We saw how the public's desire for more attractive and intricate pack- 
aging also aggravates the disposal problem. 

We learned that oHicials of an airport in Tennessee have asked for old glass 
bottles, which will be crushed and mixed with the asphalt used in resurfacing 
the runway. This idea could also be applied in our own classroom. Using scraps 
of material from clothes, we made mosaics by cutting the scraps into small 
squares and pasting them on oak tag paper. Collages were made by pasting 
scraps of irregularly shaped material on oak tag. Even the left-over leftovers 
were used to make a border for the bulletin board! Spring flowers were made 
with egg cartons and tempera paint. The lids of the cartons are also useful as 
small frames for art work. 

To show how money spent in one sector tends to spread and have a kind 
of multiplier effect, I brought up the transfer of the baseball franchise from 
Seattle to Milwaukee. I had gotten this idea from a radio broadcast in which 
the mayor of Milwaukee was being interviewed by a sports announcer. The 
mayor had mentioned the multiplier effect that the new major league club would 
have on his city's economy. By the use of leading questions I got the children 
to see some of the economic effects the team would have on Milwaukee. Some 
of the things we listed were: 

• the sale of food and souvenirs at the ball park 
m parking for automobiles 
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• greater use of hotels and restaurants 

• housing for the baseball phiyers 

• the sale of more sports equipment and supplies 

• upkeep of the ball park 

• the sale of tickets 

• the need for more sportscasters 

• public transportation to get people to the games 

The children illustrated each of these for another bulletin-board display. One 
little girl observed that having a baseball team is ''sort of like a convention com- 
ing to town and staying." 

Cuiminotion 

As a culmination activity, the children were put in a role-playing situation 
where they could apply some of the vocabulary and principles that had been 
covered in the preceding weeks. Five were chosen to be the managers or ''entre- 
preneurs" of a firm. The rest were to be citizens of the community in which the 
firm was located. They were also employees of this firm, which was polluting 
the water and air in the course of its operations.* The townspeople were going 
to confront the entrepreneurs with these facts. 

The five entrepreneurs were sent into the hall to prepare an opening state- 
ment and marshal their arguments. I remained in the room with the town resi- 
dents and we did likewise. Then came the confrontation — and it was just that! 
The townspeople were hostile, belligerent, threatening and uncompromising. 
The entrepreneurs were agreeable and willing to work on soluilons to the prob- 
lem. Their opening statement ended with the words "Help us/' but it went 
unheeded as one accusation after another was flung ai the businessmen. They 
even overlooked the fact that the firm was the source of their jobs. They 
threatened to (\\nt their jobs, close down the factory, sell their homes and leave 
town. 

When asked whom they would sell their homes to, they said "the govern- 
ment." Also they said they would go on welfare, (This is interesting, because 
'*welfare'' had never been mentioned in the classroom.) Some of the statements 
made by the entrepreneurs were as follows: 

"VVeVe working on the problem, but remember that you yourself do some 
of the poHuting.'' 

"If you want the stuff you have, like cars, you're going to have to live 
with it." 

"You should rnme and help us clean up " 

"If you shut down the factory, you won't have the things you need." 
I think that these remarks indicate an understanding of many of the concepts 
and complexities I tried to bring to the attention of my pupil*; during the course 
of the semester, "Debriefing" was difliicult, as the children were quite emotion- 
ally involved and could not stop ihe accusations. (Also, the leading entrepre- 
neur had to leave to take a piano lesson. ) 

The next day I himded out a ditto sheet with the following questions: 

I. Ihe company was accused of polluting the water and air in our fair 



♦A good source for lc;;cher background on the subject of pollution appeared on pages 
26-29 of the N.E.A. Journal Toiiuy s EiUuution, January 1970. 
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town. They admitted this. What evidence did you sec and hear that they were 
willing to correct this situation? 

2. Why would they want to correct this situation? 

The ••esults were satisfactory. The study of economics gave a focus to many of 
my bulletin boards, teaching strategies, science, art, language arts and social 
studies lessons. It helped to provide a continuity to the activities. It is com- 
forting to be able to see where we have started, where we are going, where we 
have arrived. It ali seemed worthwhile. 






Economics Through Creative Expression 

A Second- and Third-Grode Unit 

Starr M. Shelley 

The Hickory School^ New Orleons, Louisiana 

Background 

As teacher of a combined second- and third-grade class during the 1969-70 
school year my biggest problem was lack of time. And because of an accelerated 
curriculum there appeared to be no solution for it. Certainly, there seemed to 
be little possibility of weaving another subject into an already tightly knit sched- 
ule. Yet, because I had recently attended a summer workshop in economics 
and had become convinced of the need to introduce economic concepts at the 
primary level, I attempted to develop a program which would become, after its 
launching, almost entirely extracurricular. 

After a number of false starts, none of which led to anything the children 
might have wanted to do on their own time. I decided to take advantage of two 
prominent activities in our curriculum which are both enjoyable to the children 
— creative expression through plays, and creative writing. Our plays could in- 
corporate economic concepts, and creative writing could be utilized in a novel 
way. Ours is a busy school (a private institution) and we should keep parents 
abreast of all activities. There had never been time to publish a weekly news- 
letter, although we had always felt the need for one. How much more mean- 
ingful it would be if the children produced it themselves! 

Development 

Economics instruction had been almost totally lacking in our curriculum, 
so there were few things we could build upon in developing an economics unit 
for second- and third-grade pupils. I decided, then, to arouse interest by relating 
economics to some known historical event, and chose the voyages of Columbus 
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as a starter. The facts of the voyages are but one part of the story — why they 
were made and what results they had should dlso be stressed. Children are fas- 
cinated by the famous explorers and the hazards they encountered, and the 
teacher can capitalize on their interest to introduce such basic economic topics 
as trade and the benefits to be derived therefrom. 

Strange as it may seem, it was during a discussion about the earth and its 
motions that the opportunity first came. The movements of the earth in rela- 
tion to the sun were discussed and this led to a study of cardinal directions. In 
turn, this led to the topic of the first voyage of Columbus and why he believed 
that by sailing west he could reach the east. The pupils were given an assign- 
ment to learn all that they could about Columbus and in the ensuing sessions 
they were much better prepared. Eventually, when discussing the reasons for the 
voyages, the word "trade" came up. I asked : "But what was so important about 
trade?" In seeking definitions for trade, the children came upon such words as 
buying, selling and money. We became involved in considerations of specializa- 
tion, interdependence, division of labor, and — at least by implication — com- 
parative advantage. The question of why people would risk large sums of money 
in supporting new ventures emanated naturally from a discussion of Queen 
Isabella's financial support of Columbus. From this came the realization that 
in some way trade is beneficial to each country involved. Filmstrips, such as 
the "People and Goods Travel" series, were used to dramatize some of these 
concepts. We also obtained travel brochures from several countries and these 
provided a wealth of information. Each pupil was asked to prepare an oral 
presentation on a country, pretending to be that nation's leader. 

For Columbus Day we decided to produce a play that we had discovered 
in a weekly magazine. After several intensive readings, however, it was clear 
that our own studies had resulted in much more information than was contained 
in the script. I suggested to the pupils that they do it without a script. In pre- 
tending to be the historical characters involved, the children demonstrated what 
they had learned about economics. For example, when "Columbus" was trying 
to convince Isabella to support his voyage he pointed out that a new market for 
Spain's goods might develop and that, in turn, Spain would acquire new products 
from other parts of the world. He even went so far as to argue that the resultant 
increase in income would create more jobs and income. Since this was entirely 
"ad-libbed" I was well satisfied that my pupils were on the right economic track. 
Throughout the semester we found many other situations which were adaptable 
to similar role-playing. An added advantage was that misconceptions could be 
spotted and clarified imiiicuiately, and usually the characters in the dramatiza- 
tiou did this for one another. 

While the dramatization of historical situations was a valuable activity, I 
felt that the children should also become involved in some of the real-life prob- 
lems that aflfect them. They would naturally be most interested in those which 
are closest to them* so some class time was given over to a problem facing our 
school. The construction of a new wing was being considered and it was neces- 
sary to weigh our desire for this against the costs involved. Space was a prob- 
lem, and the children noted that to have a new wing we would have to relinquish 
the school driveway. One ot the real costs of the wing, then, would be the loss 
of the driveway which was deemed to be essential for the safe arrival and de- 
parture of the children. Thus, we decided not to "trade off" our driveway for 
a new wing. We then perused newspaper advertisements and consulted a real- 
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lor, only to find that suitable structures were either unavailable or too expensive. 
The concept of unlimited wants versus scarce resources took on real meaning 
and it became much easier to apply that concept to other situations, such as 
shortages of narses and teachers, the public's demand for more goods and (at 
the same time) pollution control, and the desire for more cars when highways 
are already overcrowded. 

We devised a simple game that could be played in a variety of situations, 
whether we were working with our texts in the classnwm or going on a field 
trip. Whenever the children encountered an illustration or saw something in 
person, they were to name the productive resources in evidence. Upon seeing 
a factory, for instance, a child would say : "A factory— capital." Upon seeing 
a man shearing sheep, one might identify the man as being a "human resource" 
while another would note the natural resources in the same scene. Differences 
of opinion would be discussed and resolved amicably. 

A field trip to the state capitol strengthened their understanding of many 
concepts. A "For Sale" sign on a farm led to conjectures regarding the possible 
reasons for the farmer's decision to sell. Was his opportunity cost greater else- 
where? Was the old hand-plow wc saw evidence of a lack of modern tech- 
nology? What natural resources were available? We discussed the farmer's 
products and how they got to us as consumers, identifying the goods and serv- 
ices involved all along the way— even including the tires on the trucks which 
carry the produce. 

Through bread-making and paper-making projects the children acquired 
practical experience in division of labor. As the term progressed, they acquired 
the habit of seeking information before "sounding off" and of questioning one 
another. Our studies of other countries had included a consideration of differ- 
ent economic systems, and the students' vocabulary included such terms as 
communism, capitalism, market economy, supply and demand. 

We also studied a variety of business situations. For example, upon seeing 
an advertisement in which a button shop offered its entire stock at one-third 
the original price, we checked into the reasons and concluded that people were 
simply not demanding buttons. After reading that frost had destroyed an orange 
crop we found that the price of oranges would rise. The children began to un- 
derstand the workings of the law of supply and demand. When we found some 
stock in an old automobile company that had long since gone out of business, 
we learned that a great demand for motor vehicles does liot guarantee success 
for all producers. We noted the variations in supply and demand for such sea- 
sonal items as Easter candy. In studying the parents' occupations, we differen- 
tiated between the producers of goods and of services, examined the factors ac- 
counting for their success, ana noted whether the demand for their goods or 
services varied. (One child whose father is a minister stated that her father's 
"business" is always better at Christmas and Easter. ) 

Thanks to these experiences the children were ready to launch our major 
enterprise — the publication of a newspaper. Through constant use of the daily 
newspaper they had become familiar with its format. It was decided, after an 
examination of the various forms of business organization, that a corporation 
should be established to publish The Hickory School Neyvs. Meetings were 
held, officers were elected, and a financial record book was set up. The children 
were warned that not all business ventures succeed, that the success of this one 
would depend on their individual efforts, and that the activity would be almost 
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entirely extracurricular. They called another meeting, assigned jobs, decided on 
a format, and set the price at one cent per copy. Almost immediately we were 
swamped with articles. 

The newspaper proved to be extremely popular with parents and children 
alike. Circulation doubled in no time and there was never a shortage of con- 
tributors. We even received articles written by first-praders and by students 
from other schools. Supplies were purchased from the school office and all 
went well until there was a price increase. In response to this, the price of The 
Hickory School News was raised from one cent to three cents per copy by vote 
of the Board of Directors. After several weeks of floating on a cloud of success, 
however, their monopoly position was challenged. A competitor emerged in 
the form of a very fine publication called Primer Prattle. Their advertising alone 
was formidable — posters in every nook and cranny blatantly shouted: *'Get the 
best for less!" Circulation of The Hickory School News faltered, an emergency 
meeting of the Board was held, and the price once again dropped to a penny. 
Furthermore, improvements were made in the News in order to meet the com- 
petition. 

Outcomes 

The newspaper project was a good •'capstone" lesson in the workings of the 
competitive market system. All through the year there had been almost limitless 
opportunities to relate economics to the various subjects in the curriculum, and 
the knowledge acquired was actually put to use. Just as important, the children 
began to change their attitudes. Formerly, the older children had looked upon 
the first graders as "babies," but through the newspaper project a communica- 
tion developed that was mutually beneficial, for the first graders had been en- 
thusiastic contributors. Meetings, originally noisy and unproductive, somehow 
developed into orderly and reasonably mature gatherings. The students seemed 
to acquire a sense of responsibility, for they not only voted to pay all the costs 
of producing the paper, but decided to leave the profits in the "corporate ac- 
count" to serve as next year's "capital investment." On field trips to a bottling 
plant and a small weekly newspaper office they viewed production methods with 
understanding, \yhen two of their number, the corporation president and the 
author of the advice column, were invited to appear on a local television show, 
they bulged with a sense of accomplishment. Vhanks to economic education, 
it was a splendid year. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 1 

Good Ideas in Brief: Primary Level 



MRS. KAR LYNN ROBERTS of the Forrest Park Elementary School in 
Pine BlufJ, Arkansas, has found that a "Mother's Day Tea" is a pood vehicle 
for teachinu economics to first graders. First, the children had to raise money 
to finance the tea. This was done by setting up a "popcorn factory." The various 
factors of production were used in the production of popcorn, and division of 
labor was employed in an assembly-line technique. The popcorn was sold to 
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pupils in the school. All costs were covered and the profit was used to pay for 
the items needed for the "Mother's Day Tea." 

MRS. LAURA B. TONE Y of the Geneva Kent Elementary School in Hunt- 
ington. West Virginia, used a number of activities to teach the value of division 
of labor to her first-grade class. One of the most original, however, was the 
preparation of u set of transparencies of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 




The flour WQI lotdtJ on t^^e -fruftk 
and Sfarfed or* *its 

fiuf soon ffie dnVftr Ah asleep 

^0 ih% Uod w«i lat« ihk¥ cky^ 



One of a set of transporencies used by Mrs. Loura B. Toney to illustrote special- 
ization and division of labor for her first graders at the Geneva Kent Elementary 
School in Huntington, West Virginia. 
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Each dwarf was depicted in a difTerent role. "Doc" was the farmer; "Bashful" 
was the miller who grtwnd the wheat; "Sleepy" the truck driver who transported 
the flour; "Grumpy" the baker who produced the finished product; and "Happy" 
the retailer who sold it to the consumer. The problem of inefficiency was illus- 
trated by "Dopey," whose inability to put items in their proper places created 
a bottleneck in the process. Each transparency also contained u short poem de- 
scribing the particular dwarfs function. 



MRS. IRENE D. SCHULZ of the Jean Gordon Elementary School in New 
Orleans. Louisiana, seized upon her third graders' interest in the Mardi Gras 
festival to teach economic concepts. The children had been introduced to such 
terms as goods, services, wants, needs, producers, consumers and division of 
labor through a wide variety of activities. Then, when constructing a Mardi 
Gras float, the children were asked to keep a record of the resources they utilized. 
In a role-playing situation, some pupils acted as businessmen, while others pre- 
tended to be reporters asking them how Mardi Gras affected their businesses. 
These interviews were taped, played back and discussed in class. During a trip 
to a firm that makes Mardi Gras floats, the children saw how division of labor 
is utilized and how specialization increases productive efficiency. Through the 
use of films, modern Mardi Gras parades were compared with those of the past 
so that the children could see how technology had changed these celebrations. 
Finally, a Maidi Gras parade in which the entire school would participate was 
planned and executed with great success. 



MRS. SHIRLEY C. JENNINGS of the Thomas Jefferson Elementary 
School in New Britain, Connecticut, has used role-playing in a particularly 
etfeciive way to teach economic principles relating to family budgeting and the 
government's role in the economy. Her third graders cut out pictures of the 
things they want from magazines and catalogues. Each child's cut-outs were 
then placed in plastic bags and displaj od on the bulletin board. After several 
lessons introducing them to concepts of money and income, the pupils placed 
realistic prices on the cutouts representing their wants, and selected the items 
most dear to them. Invariably they chose expensive goods. Then each child 
selected some other items which would equal the price of the first choice, thus 
enabling him to see the real or alternative cost of his initial selection. 

Groups were formed which represented families of difTerent sizes and with 
different incomes. Using the cut-outs to represent wants and play money to 
represent income, each "family" attempted to construct a budget. This forced 
them to establish priorities and strongly reinforced what they had learned about 
real costs. "Low-income families" hnd trouble making ends meet, while "upper- 
income families" often had money left over after their'needs had been met. The 
former began to experience frustration and a sense of injustice. The families 
were then re-formed so that all would share in similar experiences. A "bank" 
was set up in the classroom to enable the families to deposit their savings in 
checking or savings accounts. Intensive discussions took place on the problems 
of the poorer families, resulting in numerous suggestions whereby these families 
might increase their real incomes. 

A bus tour of the city was used to show the class that there are also social 
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needs and wants (such us schools. *ire protection and police services) and that 
the Ufiicept of real com also applies to the city's budget-making problems. A 
new character then entered ihc scmc in the classroom family — the tax collector. 
Now the family budget-makers had to take taxation into account, leading to 
some heated discussions on the fairnt;ss of the proportion taken from each 
family's income and the benefits Jerived from public services. Throughout this 
22-lesson unit in economics, the role-playing sessions became increasingly com- 
plex and sophisticated. The results were evident in culminating field trips to a 
bank and city hall, for the children posed highly intelligent questions on the 
functions of banks and the city government in meeting our needs and wants. As 
part of the evaluation process, questionnaires were sent to the parents to deter- 
mine whether or not the things learned in the classroom had any "carryover'* 
at home. It included such questions as: "Has your child made any remarks 
about the cost of things or about making choices when we spend money?" Posi- 
tive responses to most of these questions indicated that these third graders y^ere 
applying their new knowledge of economic concepts to their everyday lives* 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Intermediate Level; Grades 4-6 

Our Inflated Economy 

A Sixth-Grade Simulation Game 

Francis V. Bono 

Tavfernerville School, Parkersburg, West Virginia 

Badcground and Obiectives 

My class of 34 sixth graders was made up of children from lower socioeco- 
nomic areas, and many were from broken homes. Although the economic 
problem of choice-making is a particularly serious one for children of this back- 
ground, they get little training or experience in handling money or coping with 
the kmds of decisions that they will have to make as adults. They need to know 
how problems are solved in a real-life situation and thus I developed a simula- 
tion game designed to help them acquire the understandings and skills that will 
have practical value after they leave school. 

The specific aims were to give the children an understanding of the follow- 

* 

1. What inflation IS. 

2. What causes inflation. 

3. What can be done to combat inflation. 

4. How the scientific method is used in approaching problems like inflation. 

5. How to interpret graphs and diagrams. 

6. How to present data through developing graphs. 

Development and Use of tiie Game 

At the beginning of the game each child is assigned randomly to a particular 
occupation. Some can be categorized as professionals (doctor, lawyer profes- 
sor, engineer, school principal), some as skilled workers (machinist, plumber 
electrician, bookkeeper, carpenter, printer and the like), and others as unskilled 
factory workers. Their incomes vary accordingly, the lowest (in terms of take- 
home pay) being $350 per month, the highest J^IOOO per month 

Next, the room is divided into five areas— the food area, the shelter area 
the clothing area, the transportation area, and the miscellaneous area. A cer- 
tain minimum percentage of each child's pay must be spent in each of these 
areas. These percentages can be changed as the game progresses, for remem- 
ber that the topic is inflation. At least 14 percent must be spent for food 19 
percent for shelter, five percent for clothinc, and so on. The minimum' for 
transportation varies, depending upon whether or not the child has his own 
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''car.** Note that a child can spend more than the required minimum if he so 
chooses. (This can give a pupil a feeling for the opportunity cost principle, for 
he soon sees that if he spends too much in one area he sacrifices something 
from one or more of the other areas.) The miscellaneous area contains many 
''articles** for sale, including such luxury items as stereo sets as well as the 
necessities of life, and prices are established for each. These prices, of course, 
will rise to show the effects of inflation. No restrictions are placed upon spend- 
ing, so the child may elect to spend all of his income or he may save some. 

Some children are home-owners, while others rent their houses or apart* 
ments. Various rental and mortgage payment figures are provided, mortgage 
payments ranging from a low of $45 to a high of $305 per month. The child 
may choose whatever rental or mortgage figure he likes, as long as he spends at 
least the minimum percentage of his income mandated for housing. A child may 
change his residence as the game progresses, as in the case where he finds he is 
spending too much for housing, but each move costs him $50 for moving fees. 

Some of the pupils are categorized as car-owners, while others must find 
other means of transportation. The car-owner is assumed to spend 15 percent 
of his monthly income for running his car. The non-owner, however, may spend 
as little as four percent for transportation, for he can use public facilities or join 
a car pool. It is up to each child to decide whether or not to become a car- 
owner. 

A very important part of the game is the fate cards. Twenty-two of these 
cards were prepared, each containing a situation which would involve an un- 
expected receipt or expenditure of money. A sample of the situations follows: 

m You receive $75 from a friend who owes you money. 

• You must pay $50 in income taxes. 

• You break your glasses and must pay $25 for a new pair. 

• You must take an emergency trip that costs $70. 

The situations listed above would apply to any pupil. These cards are drawn 
at least once by every member of the class, and Uie student must react according- 
ly in planning his expenditures. In addition to the generalized fate cards such as 
those above, others were prepared that would apply only to certain individuals. 
Auto-owners might get a card indicating that they have to pay $100 for a repair 
bill or $15 for a traffic violation. Non-owners might be told to pay $5.00 for a 
taxi during an emergency. Home-owners will get cards telling them to pay $55 
to have the furnace repaired, while those renting apartments might find that 
their leases will not be renewed and they will have to seek new lodgings and 
pay the $50 fee for moving. Workers have to pay union dues, while profession- 
als must redecorate tneir offices. 

The use of fate cards practically guarantees that some children will find 
themselves short of cash. If this should occur, they may have to apply for a 
loan at the bank, paying an appropriate rate of interest. Goods can be pur- 
chased on credit, but the instalment payments wilt include interest. Each stu- 
dent keeps a record of his payments and purchases. Prices increase gradually 
during the game. News bulletins are circulated periodically to give the children 
information on conditions that might affect prices. A sample of these bulletins 
follows: 

• The Federal government is increasing the amount of goods sent abroad 
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by several millions of dollars worth because of the war. Shortages of these 
goods are expected to develop at home. 

• Economists report that people are demanding more goods and services 
and that buying on credit is on the increase. 

• Farmers are reportedly burning their wheat fields to bring about short- 
ages of wheat. This is expected to affect the prices of all products made 
from wheat. ^ 

• Steel workers are on strike. The price of steel is expected to rise as a re- 
sult, 

• Truckdrivers are on strike. Shipping costs are expected to rise. 

• There has been a general slowdown in the production of goods and serv- 
ices for domestic consumption because of the war. 

pe children must be kept fully occupied as the game is being played. Each 
child gets in activities sheet listing various things that must be done if the child 
IS to collect his monthly income. The activities are varied so that the pupils will 
not become bored and so that they will learn relevant facts and concepts. For 
example, one activity involves the making of posters to advertise products. 
Readings on inflation are included. They are instructed to locate articles in 
newspapers and magazines to make a scrapbook on inflation and to form the 
tesis for a written report on the subject. Some of the activities call for creativity 
The pupil may write letters to imaginary friends in other countries, explaining 
our problem with inflation. They may make up songs, poems or jingles thai 
relate to class work. Committees may be formed to draw up a list of recom- 
mendations to the President on ways of fighting inflation. One important activity 
IS the making of graphs showing the individual's financial status. Students may 
be working on different projects at the same time and the teacher can provide 
help and guidance on an individual basis. Films, guest speakers and group dis- 
cussions can be introduced whenever they will help to clarify a point, provide 
needed informadon or illustrate a concept. In short, the game^ not rigidly 
confined to preplanned rules and procedures, but can be varied in terms of the 
interests, needs and abilities of the class. 

Note that the game deals with subjects other than economics or the social 
studies. Mathematics is needed in computing percentages, tabulating expendi- 
tures, planning budgets and constructing graphs. Graphs should be made by 
each child to show his monthly expenditures for each of the categories. Month- 
by-month comparisons can be made so that the child sees how well he is han- 
dling his personal finances. (Incidentally, a "month" for purposes of the game 
can be one, two or three days. The game should run for at least 31/2 weeks.) 

I ..f'^i-,'^'""'^ ^^'S®^ ^° ''^^P '■^'''"S P"ces i"st about everything 
that the children can buy. * 

Organization and preparation are extremely important. Students can be 
assigned to help keep records, serve as bankers and do many other necessary 
tasks. Orderiy procedures must be worked out for distributing activity sheets 
drawing the fate cards, assigning "incomes" and "occupations" and so on. The 
rules and procedures must be carefully explained and the game should not start 
until everyone cleariy understands them. From time to time, the teacher must 
provide instruction on an all-class basis in such things as computing percentages 
and making graphs. Discussions should be held periodically on such questions 
as the effects that inflation is having, what the apparent causes are, and what 
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might be done about it. Note that incomes may rise during the game and the 
child may not realize at first that while his money income has increased his real 
income has not. 

Discussions should be held on who suffers most from inflation, so the pupils 
learn that some groups are relatively untouched by it while others (such as those 
living on pensions) are seriously hurt. At this stage in the game it should be- 
come evident that some of the children are suffering more than others. The 
class can also be taught to interpret and use diagrams to clarify economic con- 
cepts. In the diagram below, for example, they get a picture of the relationship 
between demand and supply and see how money flows from consumers to sup- 
pliers. To illustrate inflation, one can increase the size of the demand box so 
that an obvious imbalance occurs. More complex diagrams can be introduced 
after they have mastered this simple one. 



The final phase of the game, of course, involves a consideration of what can 
be done to combat inflation. A good exercise related to this is to have the pupils 
interview people in the community. They can use a brief questioimaire con- 
taining the following questions : 

1. Do you think that an increase in taxes will help control inflation? 
( ) Yes. ( )No. ( ) I don't know. 

2. Do you think that direct government control over prices and wages would 
be a good way to fight inflation? 

( ) Yes. ( )No. ( ) I don't know. 

3. The Vietnam conflict is — 

( ) strongly responsible for inflation. 
( ) somewhat responsible for inflation. 
( ) mildly responsible for inflation. 
( ) not at ail responsible for inflation. 
( ) I don't know. 

The children can help to formulate the questions. They should try to get perti- 
nent information about each person they interview to be sure that the population 
sampled is representative of the total population in the community. The results 
of the poll can then be tabulated, computed in percentage terms, and depicted on 
a graph. (Before letting the children interview people, set up a role-*playing 
situation in which they interview the teacher. This will give them practice and 
enable them to detect possible flaws in their questionnaire or their interviewing 
techniques.) 

The results of the poll can be the subject of a final discussion in which all 
possible "cures'' for inflation are considered. In addition to such things as in- 
creased taxation, reductions in government spending and price-wage controls, 
it is important to talk about the steps that can be taken by the individual or the 
family. Thus, a practical result of the unit can be an understanding of what the 
average person can do right now to protect his income from the ravages of 
rapidly rising prices. 
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Evoiuatien 

To a considerable degree, evaluation can be informal. The game provides 
ample opportunity to observe student progress as they work individually, in 
small groups or as a class. Remember that once the routines have been firmly 
established and the pupils know what is expected of them, the game offers many 
chances for the teacher to give individual help and guidance and thus to see how 
well each student is mastering the concepts. One can note how well chUdren 
cope with the unexpected financial situations presented by the fate cards and 
whether they improve in handling their expenditures month-by-month. 

For a formal evaluation, objective tests can be constructed. Some of the 
items I have used are as follows: 

• Mr. Smith pays 10 percent of his monthly earnings for food, 20 percent 
for rent, 10 percent for clothing, 20 percent for transportation, and 20 
percent for miscellaneous items. The rest is deposited in a bank. Make 
a graph showing how Mr. Smith spends his money. 

• Mr. Smith takes home $500 a month. Using the percentages given in the 
question above, figure out how much in dollars he spends on food, clothing 
and shelter. 

• Mr. Smith has $300. He spends $38. What percentage of the $300 did he 
spend? 

• Explain in one paragraph how you could go about finding how people 
feel toward the possibility that inflation will get much more serious next 
year. 

• Write a bri A definition of inflation. 

• What are some of the things that we can do to combat inflation? 

Other questions called for an interpretation of the kinds of diagrams that had 
been used and explanations for such terms as supply, demand, goods and serv- 
ices. The results were encouraging and I believe that children can learn about 
such important problems as inflation at an early age. In the process of studying 
this issue, they can acquire many basic skills and understandings that will apply 
to the real-life problems that confront them. 






Ricky and Billy's Dollar Vote 

Economics in Sixtli Grode 

Mrs. O. L Burney 

Central Elementary School, idabel, Oklahoma 

Background and Objectives 

The pupils in the four grade-six classes in the Idabel Central Elementary 
School are not grouped according to academic ability. My class included chil- 
dren of below-average achievement, and Indian and Negro youngsters as well 
as whites. None had had economics before. Prior to starting the concentrated 
study of economics which will be described in this report, I established the foun- 
dations at every opportunity during the regular social studies activities. For 
example, while studying the nations of Europe and Asia, I pointed out that all 
societies have some form of economic system and that they can be classified in 
various ways. Free Enterprise, Controlled Economies and Mixed Economies 
were the simple categories that were used at first. The pupils also learned that 
all societies are faced with the same basic problem of allocating their scarce re- 
sources to meet the wants and needs of their people. 

In a study of the Industrial Revolution, the children saw how agricultural 
and sclf-sufticient economies gave way to industrial, mass-production, inter- 
dependent societies. They learned how to classify the economies of European 
countries in these terms, saw how and why economic development occurred, 
acquired an understanding of productive resources, and began to discuss such 
things as exports, population, transportation, educational systems and living 
standards in relation to a given nation*s economy. They watched television 
broadcasts for facts and situations that would illustrate what they were learning. 

As the first semester drew to a close, I looked for an opportunity to relate the 
study of economics to something close to the actual experiences of the boys and 
girls. My objective was to help the children understand the following: 

1. All societies must allocate scarce resources to meet the wants and needs 
of the people. 

2. All societies must answer the questions: What shall we produce? How 
shall we produce? For whom shall we produce? 

3. The United States economy is based upon the free enterprise system or 
market system. 

4. The consumer has an important role in guiding and directing our econ- 
omy through his **dollar votes." 

5. A certain amount of government control and interference is accepted in 
our economy for the protection of the people. 

6. Specialization and division of labor usually result in greater output. 

7. Financial institutions act as intermediaries between business and the 
consumer. 

8. The productive resources (land, labor and capital) are organized by the 
entrepreneur. 
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9. Business may take the form of proprietorships, partnerships or corpuia- 
tions. 

10. Profit acts as an incentive to business in our economy. 

Furthermore, I wanted them to begin to employ the problem-solving method in 
which one identifies and states a problem, looks for various solutions, evaluates 
the possible solutions, and attempts to act on the conclusion that one or another 
solution appears to be the best. 

Our community has many acres of fertile land once used chiefly for cotton 
farming. These farms have made the gradual change from self-sufficiency to 
specialization. Small farms are disappearing and large, mechanized agricul- 
tural establishments are replacing them. Other crops, such as soy beans, have 
been introduced. Industry is moving into the area, thanks to good roads and 
highways, an adequate water supply, and availability of labor. (Many small 
farmers are seeking employment in industry.) One of the new plants that has 
moved to Idabel within the past year is a manufacturer of western-style blue 
jeans. This was made-to-order for my purposes. 

Deveiepmenff 

One day I asked how many boys in the room wore the jeans manufactured by 
this new firm in our town. When Ricky and Billy held up their hands I asked 
them if they knew where their jeans came from. Some of the students' parents 
worked at the plant and others arc farmers who produce the raw material from 
which such garments as blue jeans are made. .Ml of the children expressed in- 
terest in finding out how the jeans are made, particularly when the emphasis was 
placed upon the important role played by the consumer in determining the pro- 
duction and price of such a commodity. Thus, we decided upon the title "Ricky 
and Billy's Dollar Vote" for our study and divided it into five parts as follows; 

1. The Production of Cotton. 

2. The Ginning and Marketing of Cotton, 

3. Making the Fabric. 

4. Manufacturing the Jeans. 

5. Retailing the Final Product. 

For Part One we focused upon a farm owned by one of the parents. This 
farm happened to be a partnership, so we were able to discuss this form of busi- 
ness enterprise. The owners, of course, were the entrepreneurs. We compared 
this large, modern farm with the self-sufl^cient farm of the past, and studied the 
employment of machines, division of labor and the technology in this endeavor. 
A farmer spoke to the class aboui the operation of the farm and explained inter- 
dependence by listing the large number of people whose services make a contri- 
bution to his work. 

One of the services mentioned by the farmer was that of the bank. We took a 
class trip to the Idabel National Bank, studied the different services it provides, 
comoared savings and checking accounts, studied interest rates, and learned 
about the function of the Federal Reserve System. The problems of inflation and 
recession were brought up at this point, current news reports were examined, and 
posters, charts, graphs and transparencies were made to illustrate the related 
problems and concepts. The President's attempts to curb inflation were exam- 
ined and became the subject of reports. 
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A committee was sent to visit the offices of the government agencies which 
provide services to farmers. They reported to the class on the different types of 
loans farmers may receive and explained the cotton allotment program. This, of 
course, was an excellent example of how the government enters our economy. 
Technological progress in agriculture was studied from the invention of the cot- 
ton gin to the present time. 

The class studied the cotton market and a student interviewed a local cotton 
buyer. Thus, we saw the mechanism by which cottt)n gets from the grower to the 
textile mill. This was a good illustration of the workings of the market econony. 
Materials were obtained from the Cotton Institute and from various mills. We 
studied the history of the textile industry, saw the way in which the industry 
depends upon other sectors of the economy, examined the demand situation, and 
noted how cloth manufactured in one part of the country gets to markets in other 
parts of the nation. Interviews with business people were a valuable source of 
information. 

A trip to the factory was a major event. Plans were made in advance. The 
personnel director of the plant received a summary of our study and a list of 
questions developed by myself and the students. Before making the trip we re- 
viewed what we had learned so far and discussed what we would do at the plant. 
A field trip should always be preceded by arrangements such as these, for the 
host should know what is expected of him and the class should know what you 
hope to accomplish through the trip. The plant manager covered all of the pre- 
planned questions and answered many more which the pupils raised after his 
talk. He was so impressed by the knowledge that these children had acquired 
and by the excellent questions they had prepared, that he asked for a set of the 
questions to use as a guide for future class tours. A follow-up discussion was 
held after we returned to school. 

When we got to the final phase of our study, we selected a well-known retail 
chain for intensive study. The firm provided us with information about the com- 
pany and about the marketing procedures it uses. We had already learned how 
the product gets from the factory to the retail outlet. The class studied the history 
of the retail chain, learned how to order by mail, and made a trip to one of the 
stores. When the pupils found that one could open a charge account in the store, 
their natural curiosity about this service enabled me to vvdch about the cost of 
credit and the function of interest. We had traced the jeans from the time the cot- 
ton is planted until the time Ricky and Billy received them for their use. In the 
process, numerous economic facts, concepts and principles were dealt with in a 
manner which the children found both interesting and meaningful. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation is most effective when it is an on-going and multifaceted process. 
Tests can be instruments for learning as well as devices for measuring student 
progress, and testing can take many forms. One test which I developed for this 
study required the pupils to apply their knowledge to new situations. At the top 
of the test paper there would be a map of an imaginary country showing its topo- 
graphical features, natural resources, and major roads and waterways. The 
students were asked to study the map and respond to such questions as these: 

# Where do you think people would settle and why? 

• What kinds of occupations would the people most likely have? 
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• What nccucJ resources are lacking? 

• What are sonic industries that might develop in this country? 

• By what means would people be most likely to travel? 

More complicated situations were introduced in the later tests. The discovery of 
a new resource (gold in one case; salt deposits in another) was added to the map 
with questions such as the following: 

• Describe the sequence of events that might occur as a result of this dis- 
covery, 

• What would you predict for the economy of this area 20 years after the 
discovery? 

• What problems might appear in exploiting this newly found resource? 
(In one case, the resource was found in a mountainous area.) 

• What might happen if this resource is exhausted after 40 years? 

Finally, in the most complex test of till, the pupils were uskcd to draw compar- 
isons between two of the imaginary countries with questions such as these: 

• Compiire tlie probable growth patterns of the two countries. 

• Compare the needs of the people in these two areas. 

• List and discuss the problems these two areas might encounter. 

• What might be the roles of the leaders of these two countries. 

• Compare the means of transportation and communication. 

The ability of the students to handle examinations like these and the quality 
of their papers and oral reports indicated that they had done much more than 
memorize simple facts. They made audio tapes on such topics as the produc- 
tion of cotton, economic opportunity loans, the textile industry, and the retailing 
of the final product. They wrote intelligently about banking, opportunity cost, 
inflation, the profit system, the factors of production and recession. Charts, 
graphs and posters were made on such topics as competition, government spend- 
ing, forms of business organization, profit margins and inflation. The pupils 
made crossword puzzles using economic terms, drew maps showing the Federal 
Reserve Districts, constructed graphs of such things as cotton Imports and ex- 
ports, and arranged bulletin board displays on economic issues and topics. 

Informal or subjective means can also be used for evaluation. Thus, I noted 
that student interest and participation was high during this study. The econ- 
omic aspects were correlated with other subjects, so that there was greater in- 
terest shown in spelling, grammar and mathematics. (Math, for example, was 
needed for determining percentages in their graphs. ) Parents made many com- 
ments on their children's interest in current news. One family was in for a shock 
when their son took over the conversation with some English visitors by asking 
them about the British economy and the chances that the United Kingdom might 
join the Common Market! This so impressed the visitors that they came to the 
school to meet the rest of the class. 

The children acquired confidence in their own abilities. They began to be 
more at ease with adults, for we had had many adult speakers in during the year, 
and many children had interviewed adults in the community. They survived a 
rigorous "workout" when they were questioned about their studies during a 
P.T.A. Open House meeting. Economic terms entered into their daily conver- 
sation, and they began to employ the problem-solving approach in many silua- 
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tions. Not only did these young people learn how our economy is structured, 
how the consumer helps to determine what is produced, and how the market 
place functions in a free enterprise system, but they came to realize the import- 
ance of education in economic development and in their own lives. The children 
indicated that they were eager to continue with this sort of work, thus realizing 
that although they had learned a great deal there was still much more to be done* 
It was extremely rewarding. 
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The Freaky Frog Company 

A Fourth-Grade Economic Entorprise 

Edmund F. Greenaich 

Highlands Elementary School, Spring Valley, California 

Bockground 

Believing that everyone should have a working knowledge of the economic 
system in which they live, it was my aim to give my fourth-grade pupils a con- 
structive experience that would improve their understanding of the American 
economy. It seemed to me that the best approach would be to develop a project 
in which the children could actually gain experience in answering the basic 
economic questions of what to produce, how to produce, and for whom. Ideally, 
the home and the community would be involved, and the inquiry method would 
be used to help the children learn to think for themselves. Such concepts as 
division of labor, supply and demand, and functional distribution of income 
would be learned through their application to a realistic situation in which the 
pupils were interested. 

The children had been introduced to production and consumption as it re- 
lates to their families, they knew that choices must be made because wants are 
usually unlimited while resources are relatively scarce and the factor of inter- 
dependence had been discussed. They had had some lessons on the role of 
banks, why incomes differ, and how businessmen make decisions based on costs 
and risks. The study of economic systems began when we were studying the 
land and people of Japan. In discussions, group work and assigned readings we 
had compared Japan with California. One day a child in a discussion suggested 
that we go to see the Japanese Village at Sea World, an idea that was received 
with great enthusiasm. 

Each child would have to have 80 cents to go to Sea World, but children are 
not permitted to bring money from home for a school-sponsored field trip. Thus, 
the problem presented itself — how could we get enough money to make. the 
trip? To get ideas, we viewed the filmstrip ''Economics in the Home, School, 
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Community— Distribution of Goods" and the film "We Want Goods and Serv- 
ices." After discussinis these, the children came to the conclusion that they 
should produce and sell u product to raise the needed funds. 

Development 

The first question was: "What to produce?" The class knew about the im- 
portance of consumer demand, so it was decided that a survey should be made 
in the school to see what kind of product would sell. A poll was taken, and the 
responses were listed and categorized under food, toys, models, clothes and 
candy. Toys were clearly favored, but it became necessary to ascertain what 
sort of toy would be popular. Further question.s revealed that a toy that had 
some practical use would be preferred. A stuffed frog that could serve as a 
door stop was chosen as our product and given the name "Freaky Frog." 

Next we had to determine what we would need in order to produce the 
frogs. A chart was made of the items that would be needed, categorized by 
factor of production (natural resources, capital and labor). Money would have 
to be raised to pay for materials, so ways of financing our company became a 
major topic for discus.sion. They decided to apply for a loan at a commercial 
bank. A "business license" was obtained from the principal, and the school 
nurse inspected the room to grant health clearance. Committees were estab- 
lished to investigate costs and prices, and a budget was drawn up. We would 
need a loan of $20.00 from the bank. In order to convince the bank that the 
risk would be minimal, a careful study was made to obtain an estimate of total 
revenues and total costs. After considering all costs, including wages for our 
workers, we found that we would have to sell 48 frogs to be able to pay all costs 
and make a profit. 

A committee was elected to go to the bank. I had discussed the project 
with the bank manager first, of course. The bank manager greeted the com- 
mittee, explained the bank's operations, studied the proposal, and then in- 
formed the committee that he could not grant the loan unless they formed a 
general partnership. They would also have to fill out a credit application, 
listing all their assets and liabilities. A general partnership was formed, with 
all members of the class signing the agreement. Company officers were elected 
(and paid salaries), responsibilities were identified, and meetings were sched- 
uled. A list of assets and habilities was made and the committee returned 
to the bank with this list and a copy of the partnership agreement. The loan 
was approved, a promissory note was drawn up, and a checking account was 
established for the Freaky Frogs Company. The children were instructed in 
the. use of the checkbook and were informed that the loan would come due 
in one month. The interest would be $.13 for the month. 

Now the preparations for production began in earnest. Tools were as- 
sembled and materials were purchased. Checks were written by the Treasurer 
and co-signed by me for these purchases. A ten-step process was developed 
for producing the frogs. Mathematics lessons were used in making the neces- 
sary measurements. The recent study of Japan was recalled, for we had seen 
pictures of production lines in Japanese television factories. Some, however, 
wanted to have the frogs made on an individual basis. An experiment was 
set up to see which method would be better. Ten children working individu- 
ally were compared with ten working in a production line. Each group was 
given the same amount of time, resources and materials. When the production 
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line produced four frogs in the time that the others had taken to complete only 
one, the class became convinced of the superiority of division of labor and 
specialization. This experiment also led to improvements in the production 
line, however, for it had become evident that more labor was needed at cer- 
tain points. A tilm-strip on division of labor also helped at this stage. 

Several departments were established. These included a Production Divi- 
sion, a Clean-Up Department, an Order Department. Advertising. Sales, Per- 
sonnel, and Accounting. Accounts were kepi, recording all expenditures. 
Orders for frogs were recorded and filed. Leaflets and posters were made to 
advertise the frogs and advertising space was obtained in classroom news- 
papers. A price of $2.00 had been established for the frogs, although those 
which were below standard would be sold at SI. 50. When some children 
did not work as much as others, it was decided that wages would be based on 
time actually worked. A study was made of various methods of wage pay- 
ments and it was decided that different jobs would command different wage 
rates. A "waee card" was kept for each child, indicatina the type of job he 
held, how much he worked each day, and what he had earned daily. Work 
requiring little skill commanded a wage of $.04 or $.05, while sewing machine 
operators received $.06, and managerial people received $.08. As efficiency 
improved, an across-the-board wage increase was granted. 

The total revenue from the sale of frojjs was $65.00. The bank loan 
could be repaid, all costs could be met and there would be a profit. Now the 
class had to decide what to do with the profits. One proposal was that the 
money be placed in a savings account, but this would have to be done or. 
an individual basis and the interest rate was not attractive. I suggested th^t 
they buy corporate stock and after the visit to Sea World they gave some 
thought to acquiring some of the stock of that corporation. A stockbroker 
visited the class, but when he called their attention to articles on the recent 
decline in the stock market they decided not to take the risk. A third idea was 
that the money might be reinvested in our own firm. To boost morale, they 
used some of the money for a Japanese dinner (including everythini: from 
seaweed to octopus), and then purchased materials for an art project. We 
still had money left in the checking account ($7.00), and after much dis- 
cussion it was decided that this should be donated to an organization working 
to help preserve our local environment. 

EvoluoHon 

This project gave the class, the parents, important members of the com- 
munity, and me an insight into children and their ability to learn and to 
apply basic economic concepts. In a self-evaluation, it was concluded that 
we had achieved the following: 

1 . We had learned to work together effectively, using the factors of pro- 
duction efficiently to produce a good product. 

2. In producing and selling a product we had helped to meet some of 
our own material needs. 

3. We had learned how to advertise and sell a product. 

4. We gained first-hand knowledge of the function of banks in our economy. 

5. We learned the importance of consumer demand in guiding and direct- 
ing production. 
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6. Wc gained experience in planning to produce a product, acquiring 
the necessary materials, determining wage rates, and making payments. 

7. We learned how to handle a budget and how to balance our accounts. 

8. We studied various ways of investing money and learned to consider 
the alternative opportunities. 

V. We had done something of value for ourselves and for others. 

It should be noted that every part of the elementary curriculum was 
brought to bear in this project. Arithmetic was used in measuring the ma- 
terials, determining wages, keeping our accounts, and in preparing production 
and sales graphs. Oral Ciwmunication improved as the pupils made sales 
speeches, ran their business meetings, conferred in discussion groups, engaged 
in role-playing activities, and talked with adults (such as the bank manager). 
Good grammar was necessary for the development of advertising materials, 
the writing of business letters, and the preparation of reports. The constant 
need to peruse books, magazines and newspapers to get information and ideas 
served as reading exercise. Art was a key subject, for posters had to be made 
and illustrations had to be drawn for advertisements. Various crafts were 
used in the actual manufacture of the frog. The social studies aspect involved 
far more than economics, for the children had to learn how to live and work 
together in a democratic fashion, how to use parliamentary procedures, and 
how to establish rules for working in large and small groups. Lessons from 
safety education were applied to the assembly line procedure, for we were often 
using tools that could be dangerous if not handled properly. Science was 
related in the use of some of the raw materials and equipment, and in the 
discussions that led to our decision to donate the profits for environmental 
protection. 

In summary, everyone involved in this project became convinced that 
fourth-grade children <wi learn economics if it is applied to something they 
find interesting and important, if they see its relationship to their everyday 
lives, and if a practical rather than an abstract approach is used. I think we 
proved that the study of economics can not only be stimulating and rewarding, 
it can even be fun.* 



*The activities described above are excerpts from a 4fi-page report submitted by 
Mr. Greenalch. Because of limitations of space, we have had to omit details on the 
matenais uscu, ho^ itic pruuucitun i.ne was sec up, and tne like. Ine Lmtor, 
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Broadening the Understanding of 
Economic Goals in Grade Six 



Delia M, Coughron 

Lakewood Elementary School, North Little Rock, Arkansas 

Bockground 

Economics, the other social science disciplines, and — indeed — all of the 
subjects included in the curriculum have meaning only if they are applied 
to the aspirations and goals of human beings. The use of economic goals in 
the classroom is a convenient teaching tool, for it helps to focus attention 
upon the problems and hopes of the society that has established those goals. 
The study of economic facts, concepts, principles, problems and theories can 
be related to the economic goals, so that the pupil is constantly aware of the 
purpose of studying the material. Futhermore, the goal-orientation provides 
a means of evaluating economic arguments and principles, for one can always 
ask how well those arguments or principles would serve to help achieve one 
or more of the recognized goals. 

The goals were introduced to the children in simple terms. One of my 
purposes was to lay to rest the erroneous assumption that economic under- 
standings can be included only in the social studies, and I was determined to 
relate economic goals and concepts to every subject in the curriculum when it 
was appropriate to do so. Furthermore, the goals themselves are not rigidly 
confined to economics, but apply to many aspects of human living. Thus, 
the goal of growth (which was to be the key goal) applies not only lo increases 
in real per capita income but to progress in developing human values. Security 
involves more than material comfort, for a person may have a storehouse of 
riches but lack the security that comes with self-confidence and human under- 
standing. The goal of efficiency relates not only to the allocation of scarce 
productive resources, but to the employment of good study habits and the 
wise use of one's time. Justice refers to fairness in such things as pupil-teacher 
relationships as well as to the distribution of personal income. Stability per- 
tains to the maintenance of a proper balance in our work and personal lives 
and not simply to business fluctuations. The goal of freedom, so basic to the 
free enterprise system, has obvious implications for life in a democratic society; 
but it also rests on the notion of responsibility, for freedom can degenerate 
to license if people fail to realize that it must be used in a manner that does 
not impinge upon the rights of others. To these traditional goals we added 
humaneness, implying a concern for others in our personal contacts as well 
as in our economic endeavors. 

Development 

One might think that the Old Stone Age has little meaning to the children 
of 1970, and this would be a valid assumption if it were taught simply as a 
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series of historical facts. Wc found, however, that the seven goals we had 
identified could be applied to life in the distant past. The children projected 
themselves into the PalerJithic era, trying to feel as Old Stone Age man felt, 
and to think as he must have thought. This was fun for the class, as they 
were allowed to express their creative imagination freely. They entered into 
the spirit of the thing eagerly, and the goals took on greater meaning as they 
looked at Stone Age life in terms of how well it met one or more of the goals. 
In fact, the four cultural revolutions of man were approached in the same 
manner. The economic goal of security was applied to Neolithic man's build- 
ing of permanent homes, his domestication of animals, and his development 
of agriculture, for example. Efficiency was related to the beginnings of spe- 
cialization in the villages. By the time we got to the Industrial Revolution the 
children were able to associate the goals with economic developments and 
to demonstrate their understanding through written reports and large charts. 
An Economic Goal Scrapbook was made, illustrating such things as the appli- 
cation of human, capital and natural resources in economic growth. Art work 
was used extensively and pupil drawings soon covered one wall with creative 
illustrations of the application of the economic goals. 

The productive resources of one era were compared with those of the 
other eras, not only to show how one differed from the other but how later 
ages were built upon the earlier. The basic problem of scarcity was discussed 
as it applied to each cultural era and this problem was seen as the ''bridge'' 
that connected each culture by presenting them with a common dilemma. 
A modern problem that came into focus in our classroom very early was the 
problem of ecology. After the study of three of the four cultural revolutions 
had been completed, the children were ready .o approach the problems created 
by man's modification of his environment. It was amazing to see how these 
sixth graders could detect the effects — political and social as well as eco- 
nomic — of such developments as the internal combustion engine. The threat 
that man poses to his environment had not been ignored earlier, however, 
for even in the study of the Old Stone Age it was seen that man sometimes 
misused nature's endowments and often failed to control one of his most 
valuable resources, fire. 

The crises that have plagued the 20th century were not seen as external 
catastrophes, but as immediate issues for which each individual (even the 
sixth grader) bears some responsibility. Even if the individual is not respon- 
sible tor bringing about the problems, he is still responsible for using his abili- 
ties to seek solutions. At least, this was the attitude that had developed in 
the classroom. Debates and panel groups were used to allow the children to 
express their opinions and to see the advantages of having differences aired. 
Not only did these activities teach them to respect one another's rights to be 
heard, but they often helped them to see that the solution to one problem 
(such as the development of machines to do a particular job better) can create 
even more problems (such as pollution caused by the machines). This also 
led to an understanding of the usefulness of the problem-solving method of 
approaching important issues. 

The environmental issue was one that aroused the attention of the chil- 
dren to the point where they eagerly searched for information, often using 
publications aimed at a much older and more sophisticated audience. Every- 
one kept up with news broadcasts, read newspapers, perused such journals as 
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ihe Scmwfic Ameriam, and in other ways sougiu to increase our undcr- 
stanUmg of the problem, liach newspaper clipping that was phiced in their 
notebooks was related to one or more of the seven economic goals. A threat- 
ened strike on the part of employees at the waterworks was seen as a conflict 
between the goals of freedom and security. (The workers' freedom to strike 
was at odds with the community's security in that a shortaue of water would 
be damaging. Of course, the workers' security might also have been an issue 
in the conflict.) An item on world population growth was associated with 
he concept of scarcity and the goal of security, for the greater demands on 
the world s food supply could result in too little food for many people The 
goa of humaneness was applied to the welfare reform hill, to an article on 
the low pay received by mail carriers, and to the President's foreiun aid request. 
One youngster was even able to see the relationship bctween\T news story 
on interest rates and the goal of economic stability. In seeking out information 
on growth, some of the children concentrated upon various sectors of the 
economy as well as on the nation as a whole. One boy, for example, studied 
trends m the stock market and in housing construction. 

Through interpretation of editorial cartoons, new.spaper articles, graphs and 
he like, the children revealed a keen insight into the economic problems of 
today. In their art work they demonstrated their ability to apply the economic 
goals and concepts to history. Pictorial time charts were made, for instance, 
which showed the growth of civilization, relating technological and economic 
developments to appropriate political and cultural events. 

Culmination 

Children enjoy sharing their learning with others. particular, they like to 
dramatize the facts and concepts that they have mastered. Thus, a short play 
was written for the entertainment and instruction of other cla^ . The play 
entitled "Man Alive," focused upon ecology. Among the characters were 
Mother Nature, Father Time. Man Alive, Water Clean. Forest Tall, and others 
foUows"''"^ 'he gifts of nature. All of the dialogue was in rhyme. An example 

Mother Nature: Man Alive, you inherit the earth. 

What about those of you who have not yet had birth? 
Air is for your care, 
but with others you must share. 

* Xi * 

For you. children! I am worried for you all! 
A threat has already reached Forest Tall. 
A wonderful resource is a tree! 
Truly a servant for you and me. 

Characters representing soil, water, air, green plants and animal life complain 
of the abuse they have received from "Man Alive." At the end, man realizes 
the damage he has done to his environment, acknowledges the dangers that his 
carelessness has created, and shows his determination to discipline himself and 
to work for the preservation of the earth and its bounties. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 2 

Good Ideas in Brief: Intermediate Level 



MR. JOSEPH BARTOLOTTA of the Holmes School in New Britain, 
Connecticut, prepared a booklet entitled Ecology for the Elementary Schools: 
An Introduction to Field Studies to serve as a guide for other teachers in his 
area. The booklet defines ecology, lists and explains the basic concepts related 
to an understanding of ecology, contains maps of the area to be used for field 
studies, and includes a number of "experience sheets" which can be used by the 
pupils. Each experience sheet states the topic, gives a brief introduction to that 
topic, sets forth a problem for the student to tackle, explains the methods and 
materials the student will need, and ends with questions to be answered. Al- 
though basically a science program, Mr. Bartolctta's lessons include such 
economic topics as scarcity (unlimited wants vs. limited resources), the causes 
of pollution, the importance of natural resources as a factor of production* 
production and consumption in our society, and goods and services. 

TERESE R. BLANC, in cooperation with VERNE SWEIGARD, had the 
fifth graders at the Highlands Elementary School in Spring Valley, California, 
establish a corporation to produce place mats and table decorations. A factor 
that made this project different from the usual classroom corporation projects 
was that the stock sold to pupils in the school was not fixed in value. The shares 
were initially priced at 10 cents, but when the demand for it greatly exceeded 
the supply, many pupils were willing to pay as much as 25 cents a share. 
Throughout the three-week period of this project, the value of a share ranged 
from a low of four cents to 23 cents at the end. 



MRS. BETTY LYNN SNIDER of the Forrest Park Elementary School in 
Fine Bluff, Arkansas, had her sixth graders put their knowledge of economics 
to work in attempting to help solve some of our current problems. After a 
thorough study of the economics of pollution, the class developed an "E-Day" 
project to do something about the problem. Posters were made to inform others, 
letters were written to the governor, and the pupils launched a clean-up and 
improvement project on the school grounds. To the tune of "America the 
Beautiful*' the children sang: 



The problem of poverty was approached as an example of the misallocation of 
human resources. After seeing the results of poverty, the children were eager 
to take some sort of immediate action. Committees were set up, tasks were 
assigned, and a poor family was selected to receive our help. During this project 
to help a less fortunate family, the children learned about inflation, recession 



America, America, thy birds 



have fled from thee. 
Thy fish lie dead 



by poisoned streams. 
From sea to oily sea. 
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and depression, the relationship between education and income, and other 
related economic factors. 

MRS. CAROLYN GRAY of the Meodow Lonv School in Lincoln Ne- 
braska, inadvertently provided her lifth graders with a good lesson in the 
problems that business can have with taxes. She had her pupils set up a class- 
room company to produce and sell lint brushes. Corporate oHicials were elected, 
studies were made of production costs, money tor materials was borrowed 
production lines were set up, and the brushes were manufactured and sold at a 
profit Tax forms had been obtained from the Tax Commissioner's office and 
were tilled out and returned with the appropriate sales tax. Although they 
indicated on the forms that the business had been terminated, letters and forms 
continued to come from the Tax Commissioner's office for the next three 
months. Repeatedly, letters were sent and forms were tiled explaining that the 
business no longer existed, but it took a telephone ..11 to the Tax Department 
betorc the bureaucratic machinery could be brought under control! 

MRS. JEAN M. ULLYETTE of the Ellis B. Hulc Elementary School in 
Dunsville. New York, has developed a guide for includim; economics in Negro 
history at the fourth-grade level. One of the major activities is the preparation 
of a puppet show in Negro history. Each pupil is assigned to make a study of 
an outstanding Black American, and their findings are presented in the puppet 
show. Economics is included in the presentations of such people as Arthur G 
Gaston (businessman), A. Philip Randolph (labor leader), and Robert C 
Weaver (member of the President's Cabinet). A set of questions was prepared 
tor follow-up discussions of the puppet .show. The questions are designed to 
bring out the economic effects of George Washington Carver's work with peanut 
production: the function of the profit system and of banks in Gaston's becoming 
a sclt-made millionaire through the insurance industry; the role of unions as 
illustrated through the life of A. Philip Randolph; and urban economic prob- 
lems of concern to Robert C. Weaver in his position as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 

MR. DONALD T. SVINTH of the Kapowsin Elemeniarv School in Gra- 
ham, Washinfiton, turned his classroom into a simulation of the marketplace 
in order to give his sixth graders a reali.stic understanding of economic principles. 
Goods and services normally exchanged without money cost in a cla.ssroom 
were subjected to the supply and demand conditions of the free market. If a 
child had n.'glecicd to bring a pencil to school, he would have to "buy" one, for 
example. The price would depend upon how badly he wanted it (reflecting 
utility), his ability to pay for it. how many others wanted to buy the same item, 
how many pencils were available for sale, and how many sellers were willing to 
put pencils on the market. The children, in turn, were paid for performing such 
services as acting as room monitor. Prices varied from day to day, reflecting 
demand and supply conditions, just as they do in the marketplace. The teacher 
served as class banker and as "government." controlling the supply of the play 
money that was used. Records were kept of all transactions, and class discus- 
sions were used to probe into the reasons why a price had changed, how money 
performs several functions, why banks must be cautious about making loans 
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and the like. The class would also discuss problems as they arose, such as the 
inability of some students to repay loans. It was found that even the slowest of 
students could j^rasp the economic concepts inherent in the simulation. 

MARILYN BURCH, ANN HARNESS, and MR. G. M. WEISS of the 
Woodland Elementary School in Elkhart. Indiana, employed team-teaching 
and combined their fourth-, fifth- and sixth-grade classes in a three-week study 
of economics. One of the major industries in the area is the manufacture of 
auto trailers, so the children were naturally interested in this business. A 
representative of the industry met with the teachers and helped to plan the 
activities. The children visited the local firm to get ideas on how to set up their 
own corporations to produce model trailers. Several competing companies were 
established, each including pupils from all three grade levels. There were three 
manufacturing firms, three supply companies, and three sales and advertising 
establishments. The manufacturers purchased materials from the suppliers, 
constructed their model trailers, and relied upon the sales firms for advertising. 
Some of the competitive aspects of the business world were simulated through 
scaled bids submitted by buyers. The firm which had produced the best trailers 
at the most reasonable price was thus rewarded with good sales and profits. 
The '•winning" supplier was determined by volume of sales. The winner's 
materials were clearly superior in workmanship and the competing suppliers 
went out of business. Thus, these children learned about supply and demand, 
profits and business costs through a realistic .situation in which the resources of 
three teachers, three classes and the business community were pooled effec- 
tively. 

MRS. MARGARET A. DURCH of the Chestnut School, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin, has found that children in the fourth grade can discover important 
economic concepts for themselves in role-playing .situations. Her pupils were 
divided into three groups — workers, businessmen and bankers. Each worker 
could choose his own occupation, indicating his job by an appropriate hat or 
badge. The class would decide on the wage for each occupation. The business- 
men included producers of clothes, shoes and cars. The bankers provided 
money, cashed checks and made loans. After the tirst day the banks were in 
trouble because the banker", had failed to charge interest on the loans they 
made. The cars were too expensive, so the auto manufacturer failed to make a 
single saie. The shoes, too, had been overpriced and thus failed to sell rapidly. 
The boys complained because the dress factories were prt)ducing nothing but 
girls' clothes. Thus, the children saw that banks must charee interest, that there 
is a relationship between price and the quantity that can be sold, and that 
consumer demand plays an important role in guiding and directing American 
businesses. After the first day, things changed. The bank began to charge inter- 
est and made a profit. The clothing manufacturer started producing boys' as well 
as girls' garments. Shoes became cheaper, and the auto manufacturer diversified 
his output and began to produce other products. At the end of the second day 
the class discussed each enterprise and why some made profits . while others 
suffered losses. Later, the children studied businesses in the community, visit- 
ing firms of their choice, interviewing businessmen, making scrapbooks about 
these firms, and sictting un dispia>s. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Junior High School Level: Grades 7-9 



Diminishing Marginal Utility 

A Simulciiion Game for the Eighth Grade 

Mrs. Jane Cashell 

Madison South Junior High School, Mansfield, Ohio* 

Introduction and Background 

As participants in a workshop In economic education we were assigned 
to write a "teaching episode," using only one economic concept and limiting it 
to three class periods. We were also expected to teach the episode, so it was 
necessary to choose u concept that would tit into a particular subject and urade 
level. 

The soi'ial studies curriculum of our county provides that concepts be 
taught within a unit framework so that understandings and generalizations may 
develop and a broad picture of the subject area may emerge. Economics is not 
required, but teachers are encouraged to be creative and to add to the existing 
curriculum whenever possible. Economic concepts are Included at every level 
through Junior high school, wherever they can be related to other subject matter. 
In selecting Diminishing Marginal Utility, I chose a concept that had not been 
taught in the first seven grades. Although it was believed that it might be too 
difficult for eighth graders, I felt that • t would help to meet the goals of the unit 
then in progress and that the pupils could learn it if sufficiently motivated. The 
class that I chose was heterogeneously grouped and about equally divided be- 
tween boys and girls. 

A unit on the Industrial Revolution was being taught to this class, and I had 
little doubt that Diminishing Marginal Utility could be related to some of the 
problems of industry, such as overproduction and its effect on the economy. 
Several high school teachers had purchased commercially made simulation 
games and reported grci? success in using them. This started my thinking about 
de\eloping a game that would arouse interest, get the students involved, and 
con\ey an understanding of the concept. 

Development 

Fi\e useful items were selected to represent various needs and wants 

water, shelter, transportation, fire and food. Transparencies showing a large 



■>Mrs. Ciishell is the Richland County Social Studies Supervisor, with offices at 50 Park 
Avenue East. Mansfield. Ohio. I he class with which the game was used was "borrowed" 
from a regular teacher at Madison South Junior High School. 
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glass of water, a substantial building, a new automobile, a roaring log fire, and 
a large loaf of bread depicted each of these items. Five problem situations 
involving a need or desire for each of these items were written and attached to 
small cards of about three by five inches. Small sheets of paper were prepared 
to be used as "bid slips." 

The class was divided into five groups, each with its own identification 
number, so that the process of recording bids could be swift and accurate. The 
following rules were explained to the class: 

1 . The problem you have drawn should be read silently. 

2. Everyone will view the transparency depicting the item for which the 
bids will be made. 

3. Each group will discuss their problem situation and quietly decide how 
much they will bid. Five minutes will be allowed for this. 

4. Each group will decide on a top limit for their bid and write this on 
their bid slip. 

5. If the problem is so serious that no expense should be spared to obtain 
the needed item, a group may write "U" (for unlimited) on their bid slip. 

6. No group may reveal its bid to another group. 

7. After each group has decided upon its bid, the teacher will ask each 
group to read their problem and state their bid. Bids will be written on the 
chalkboard beneath each group's identification number. 

The problems represent different degrees of urgency. For example, note the 
difference between two of the problem situations in which there is a need for 
transportation: 

• The basketball game is over. There was an overtime and it lasted longer 
lhan usual. It is 4:45 and >uur father said you must be home before 5:00 
or you'll be grounded for two weeks. The most important dance of the 
year is this Saturday and your date is one you've really been waiting for. 
You can't possibly walk there in time and there is no one who can take 
you. WHAT WILL YOU BID? 

• You are sitting at home alone. Your father is out of town on a business 
trip and your only sister is in college 125 miles away. The only neighbor 
within ten miles has gone shopping with your mother. Suddenly the phone 
rings. There has been an automobile accident and your mother and the 
neighbor are both in the hospital. Your mother is asking for you. WHAT 
WILL YOU BID? 

The teacher must insist that bids be realistic, and the pupils are encouraged to 
look at various aspects of the problem. For instance, does it affect the welfare 
of otheis? Group cooperation has to be stressed in determining the seriousness 
of the problem and what a reasonable and realistic bid should be. 

After all bids have been determined, a pupil from each group reads his 
group's problem to the class and reveals its bid. The rest of the class raises 
questions on how they arrived at that bid, what factors were considered, and 
why. This forces the students to think critically, to defend their actions, and to 
avoid submitting unrealistic bids. There were many lively discussions and 
even a few heated arguments when these problems were under class considera- 
tion. Very quickly, the pupils were able to see the relationship between utility 
(although the lerm itself was not used at first) and demand. 
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Two problem situations were taken up during the first day and two more 
during the second. More time was needed on the second day because the class 
was becoming niorc stiphisticated in analyzing the problems. The difference in 
urgency of need was not always as clear-cut as in the example given above, 
I'^or instance, consider the two problem situations below in which there is a 
need for water: 

• It is a beautiful hot summer day. You and a group of your friends have 
decided on a spur-of-the-moment basketball game. You have played 
steadily for over thirty minutes. You are terribly thirsty and there is no 
water close at hand. WHAT WILL YOU BID? 

• You have just finished eating a very salty fish dinner. You have driven 
twenty-tive miles into a sparsely settled area with houses miles apart. It 
is late at night. You are extremely thirsty. WHAT WILL YOU BID? 

If the group dealing with the first problem above should submit a bid substan- 
tially higher than that of the group handling the second problem, an extended 
discussion might follow. One might raise such questions as these: What factors 
did the first group take into account in submitting such a high bid? Are they 
justified? What explains the relatively low bid of the second group? Did they 
fail to take some important factor into account? Which of the two bids is more 
realistic? Why? 

On the third day the class worked together as one large group for the first 
time. The last problem was taken up and the class was asked to make general- 
izations. They were asked to generalize about why they made the bids. From 
this they could understand that need (utility) was the underlying factor. Now 
the term Diminishing Marginal Utility was introduced for the first time. Each 
word was defined and applied to the problem situations. For example, the 
pupils pointed out that after quenching one's thirst with a glass of water or two, 
the need for more water would diminish. They went so far as to show that a 
point could be reached where more water would provide no satisfaction at all 
and might even become repulsive. It was seen that the amount that they would 
offer for water would eventually decline to zero. (One could even construct a 
downward sloping demand curve from this.) 

The word "utility'' evolved from a discussion of ''use." The word "margi- 
nal" emerged from a discussion of how a person knows where to stop purchasing 
an item. Familiar things, such as the margin in student notebook paper, were 
helpful in bringing about an understanding of the term as used in economics. 
Just as the margin in notebook paper is an extra or additional amount of paper, 
the marginal unit to a consumer is the additional or extra unit that he obtains. 

Once the basic terms were clear, the class was asked to make up a law or 
principle based upon their experiences during the simulations. First they de- 
veloped this principle: "As your need for something diminishes (decreases), 
the utility (or u^'jfulness) o^t also diminishes.'' They even indicated how this 
might appear on a graph, gomg so far as to have the downward-sloping curve 
cross the horizontal fine at the CJhtom. While they did not use such terms as 
'•negative marginal utility/' they did explain that it was possible for some items 
(such as water) to become so abundant as to constitute a nuisance, and that 
one might thus pay to have the flow of the item stopped or reversed. After 
further discussion, they developed their final generalization: "As the quantity 
of something is increased, the benefit one gets from adding more to it will de- 
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crease/' They supported this with several good examples and were able to ex- 
plain what they had done and wiiy. 

Outcomes 

It was easy to observe a carry-over into changes in student attitude and be- 
havior. Other teachers remarked on how the students remembered the con- 
cept and related it to other assignments. When the art teacher began a unit on 
cartooning, he included an assignment on Dhninishing Marginal Utility. The 
pupils drew cartoons illustrating this concept. For example, one cartoon showed 
a boy at a cold-drink stand on a hot day. As he continues to consume the cold 
drinks, the expression on his face shows less and less satisfaction. Finally, he 
refuses another drink, even though it is otTered free. 

During the unit on the Industrial Revolution, the class was able to relate 
the concept to historical events. In formal examinations, the class did extremely 
well on multiple-choice questions, an essay question, and a graph dealing with 
Diminishing Marginal Utility. The students were asked to evaluate their class 
in terms of the activities they remembered as being especially worthwhile as 
well as those that should be dropped or improved. Every pupil in the class 
rated the simulation game as an especially worthwhile activity and stated con- 
clusively that it should remain as part of the unit. 

There was also much informal evidence that the activity had had an im- 
pact. A boy who had been a poor student and had often been involved in dis- 
cipline problems was given the opportunity to be a leader in his group and 
proved that he was capable of dealing sensibly with the problem situations. 
Other students began to listen to his opinions with respect, and both his aca- 
demic work and deportment showed a marked improvement. Although at first 
many of the pupils gave childish solutions, they soon began to take the games 
seriously. They were even overheard during study periods and in their locker 
areas discussing whether a bid had been realistic, or whether they had failed to 
account for all relevant factors. During the remainder of the year students 
often sought me out to tell me of another example of Diminishing Marginal 
Utility that hnd occurred to them. For this group, the term became their own 
"private thing" and they would use it at every opportunity. For instance, one 
pupil would see another one eatine an apple or candy bar and call out: ''Watch 
that Diminishing Marginal Utility!" Some even enlightened their parents and 
other family members. One parent called to tell me that her daughter had en- 
joyed the game so much that she created a new version for the family to play 
::l lujme. I am now C'.:::vinced thai children can acquire a realistic understand- 
ing of economic concepts and can learn to apply them. 
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Economics in Everyday Life 



Activities for Teaching Personal Economics to Slow Learners 

Diane E. Sydoriak 

Rogers Junior High School, Rogers, Arkansas 

Introduction 

In the fall of 1968 ix program for slow learners and underachievers was 
initiated at Rogers Junior Hiyh Sehool. Rccognizinji the limitations of these 
students, we felt that their needs eould not be met through the ordinary class- 
room presentations. The children would have to be presented with special 
materials and activities that would give them a feeling of success, improve their 
self-image, and help them acquire a better attitude toward the school and the 
community. Although these pupils ranged from 13 to 16 in chronological age, 
their mental ages ranged from eight to 12 years. In spite of their imelleetual 
limitations, they must be educated to function in a social environment that re- 
quires a working knowledge of personal economics. 

As a mathematics teacher, I felt that I could make my subject more mean- 
ingful to the pupils by showing them how to apply it to the everyday world of the 
consumer. They need to understand what money is, what money can do, how 
our incomes can be used more wisely, how banks service the consumer, what 
taxes we pay and why, how wages are determined, what types of insurance arc 
available, and when and how to use credit. Thus, they can see that mathematics 
is not simply an abstract .science, but a tool that helps them to function in the 
business world. 

Activities* 

I began by giving the students mail order catalogs and order blanks, and 
telling them to order anything they wanted, regardless of price. An enlarged 
order blank had been placed on one half of the bulletin board. A page from the 
catalog was placed on the other half. Pieces of colored yarn were run from 
the catalog number on the order blank to the number of the item on the catalog 
page. Different colored yarn was used for each item. This display helped to 
illustrate class discussions and served as a guide to the pupils when they tilled 
out their own order blanks. 

After they had learned how to use the order blank they were asked; ''How 
do we pay for the items that we have ordered?'* Wliat money is, what money 
can do for us, and how the value of money is determined were de\eloped during 
the ensuing discussion. The class learned that one can pay either by cash or by 
credit. Here they were taught how to fill out credit applications, why good 
references are u^ually required, and how one maintains a good credit rating. 
Films on instalment buying and the wise use of credit were viewed. They 



*Miss Sydori;ik\ ori^iinal report is over 100 pages in length. This scclion summarizes 
a few of the uciiviiics contained in thai report. — The Editor, 
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learned what is meant by a contract, what interest is and why it is paid, and 
how the cost of credit is determined. An agent from a local finance company 
visited the class to explain how we get credit, what the borrower should look 
for in the sales contract, and what the good and bad points of credit are. 

In a role-playing situation, the teacher acted as the owner of a furniture 
store and the pupils took turns acting as customers. The buyer would discuss 
with the store owner the prices of various items, and how those prices would 
differ if he elected to buy on credit instead of paying cash. The buyer would 
then decide in each instance whether it was wiser to pay cash or buy on credit. 
The students were also given a worksheet which listed the prices and interest 
charged for the same item by three different stores and were asked to determine 
which store was giving the best buy. 

Then we considered payment by check. An enlarged check, deposit slip, 
and check stub were placed on the bulletin board, each correctly filled in with 
a magic marker. Such films as *The Story of Money" and ''Money and its Uses'* 
were shown, and the various services performed by banks were illustrated on a 
chart. Using an overhead transparency of a blank check, we filled in the neces- 
sary information. Then each pupil was given a worksheet with blank checks and 
stubs to be filled in according to information contained in the worksheet. The 
use of deposit and withdra.- al sli^ was then taught in a similar manner. In a 
role-playing situation, every student had a chance to be the "banker." They 
also learned the difference between commercial banks and savings banks, and 
between checking and savings accounts. The films "Banks and Credit" and 
"Using the Bank" were instructive. (Some films may have to be shown twice 
for these children. ) 

After the exercises on making bank deposits, the following question was 
raised: "Where do you get the money that you deposit in the bank?" Most of the 
pupils knew that people get paid for services performed, but they did not know 
how the employer determines how much to pay. Slow learners maynot be able 
to master such terms as "marginal revenue productivity," but they can under- 
stand that there is a relationship between the value of a worker's output and 
the wage he receives. The fact that Federal income taxes and Social Security 
contributions are withheld from one's paycheck led to a discussion of these 
taxes and their uses. The pupils were also introduced to deductions for retire- 
ment plans and group insurance, and were given practice in computing a 
worker's net pay. 

Armed with the facts and concepts outlined above, the students were ready 
to a{5piy what they had learned to the problems of family budgeting. Each 
student was assigned a "make-believe family" and presented with an informa- 
tion sheet describing that family's financial situation. The sheet gave the num- 
ber of children to be supported, the monthly rent, monthly car payments, the 
hourly wage rate received by the breadwinner, what their weekly earnings would 
be if there were no alr'^nces, and what items were deducted from the paycheck. 
The students were told that they would be "docked" for each day they were 
absent, and that this would necessitate a recomputation of their withholdings. 
Each pupil was presented with a checkbook to be used to pay his '"bills." Budget 
worksheets were provided to help them plan their expenses, but otherwise they 
were on their own. Furthermore, each student was given a different "wage'* and 
family situation, so that no two studcuts had identical problems or incomes. 

The students were paid their weekly wages, minus a day's pay for each day 
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absent, and minus an hour's pay for each lateness. Monthly "bills'* were sent 
to the students, some of which represented unexpected obligations. It was then 
up to each pupil to determine how much to spend on food, clothing, recreation, 
and so on. The "pay checks" were deposited in the class "bank," and all pay- 
ments were made with checks drawn on that bank. At the end of the month 
each student received a bank statement. Budgets were made in duplicate, so 
that the teacher could have a copy as well. Records for each student were kept 
in separate manila envelopes on the teui-her's desk. The student had the respon- 
sibility of making out deposit slips, writing checks to pay his bills, buying clothes 
and other items needed by his family, meeting financial crises (such as unex- 
pected medical bills), paying his income tax, and the like. 

To make grocery shopping a realistic experience, a 12-foot bulletin board 
was covered with grocery advertisements. Each student had to decide what 
groceries were needed, in what quantities, and what the total price would be. 
Their grocery lists were turned in each week with a check to cover the total 
amount purchased. After a few weeks had elapsed, each student received a 
Federal Income Tax Return Form 1040, and W-2 wage and tax statement. No 
two students would have identical returns. Each was responsible for filing his 
own return. They also had to reconcile their own financial records with the 
statements they received from the bank. Their budget plans were compared 
with their actual expenditures, and it was gratifying that most students managed 
to remain within the framework of their budgets. 

Various other devices were used to motivate and interest the students and 
to make it easier for them to learn. For example, pamphlets were attached to 
;\ bulletin board so that the students could find them quickly. They were per- 
mitted to remove the pamphlets, use them and then replace them. They made 
a mural on a roll of white butcher's paper, depicting the economic concepts that 
they had learned. Contests were held to see who could complete a task first. 
Teams were formed to answer questions on mathematics and economics, a 
point being given for each correct answer. In playing the role of employer, each 
student had to determine how much his workers would receive, compute weekly 
earnings, make the appropriate tax deductions, and write paychecks. A local 
grocer visited the class and explained how to shop for specials, how to compare 
sizes of containers, how to choose the best meats, and other ways of saving 
money. In a discussion of housing, the pupils were shown the many things that 
one must consider in selecting a home — an old house may be cheaper than a 
new one, but might cost more to heat and to repair, for example. Nearly all 
teen-agers are interested in cars and it is not difl[icult to involve them In a study 
of the economics of automobile ownership. Skits on economic topics are fun 
as well as being educational. 

Conclusion 

Motivation is important for all students, regardless of ability or educational 
level. For slow learners, however, it is critical. Few of these children can see 
the inherent value of school work and this is particularly true of abstract con- 
cepts. They find it difficult to pay attention in class and they become lax in doing 
assignments. The techniques used in relating mathematics to personal eco- 
nomics succeeded in arousing and holding the interest of these youngsters. 
Students who had previously done little or no work suddenly became interested 
and were willing at least to attempt their assignments. Success in doing such 
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tasks as filling out an order blank, corrccily submitting a credit application 
preparing a workable family budget, computing sales taxc"^, determining interest, 
and filing an incimie lax return gave them a feeling of accomplishment. They 
no longer had to feel that they uere automatically doomed to failure. By pro- 
viding for a variety of interesting experiences, by approaching them tirsl on 
their own level, by constant drill and practice, by relating one's subject to the 
real-life problems with which the students will soon be confronted, and by mak- 
ing it pi)ssible for them to succeed, the teacher am reach the child who is not 
intelleclually gifted. With patience, a sincere concern for their welfare, and a 
recognition of the worth of each youngster as an individual, one can help the 
academically retarded to become useful, productive and self-sutlicient citizens. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 3 

Good Ideas in Brief; Junior High School Level 



MR. JOHN F. MILLER of West Side Junior Hii^h School in Little Rock. 
Arkansas, uses the Manpowr and Economic Education program developed by 
Robert Darcy and Phillip Powell to teach economic concepts to his ninth 
graders. He has found that simulations are effective in helping to prepare stu- 
dents for the world of work. Personnel managers from local industries visited 
the class and conducted mock interviews with prospective employees. After 
this they explained what they were looking for in an employee. The students 
were given job application forms to fill out, along with Social Security applica- 
lions. A game called ''Life Career" was then played. The students were divided 
into groups of three or four, each group containing students of both sexes. Each 
group was presented with a situation involving the conflicting choices available 
to a fictional student called Mike. They were given information on Mike's edu- 
cational background, socioeconomic status, and the like. The groups were to 
decide whether Mike should remain in school (although he was a poor student) 
or quit to take a job. as his father wished. If he remained in school should it be 
an academic or vocational high school? Should he lake a job and attempt to 
get on-the-job training or go to night school? Should he attempt to work part- 
time while continuing his education? In discussing these and other questions 
of a similar nature, the students had to consider such factors as opportunity 
costs, the economic valire of education, the market for various types of labor, 
and so on. Mr. Miller had his pupils evaluate the course as a whole and every 
aspect of it. The results were highly favorable. percent checking "very satis- 
tied** or ••satisfied" with the course, and nearly UK) per cent cheeking "very 
satisfied" with the participation and involvement of students. 

MISS JUDITH .M. TURCOTTE of Milford Area Junior Hiiih SchooL Mil^ 
ford, \e\v Hampshire, included economic concepts in her seventh-grade science 
course by comparing a beehive with the human community. In "studying tlie 
beehive, the pupils noted that the hive is located near available natural re- 
sources, that the bees produce a product, that specialization and division of 
labor occur, that the workers produce goods to satisfy the demands of the com- 
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munity, and that a circular flow of goods and services can be found within the 
hive, much as in a human community. Kxamplcs from human communities 
were identified and compared with the beehive. 

JOHNSON L. HOLSBERRY, JR. of Hamilton Junior Hiifh School in 
Parkershurtf, West Virginia, is teaching a ninth-grade course in urban studies. 
As with other teachers confronted with the problems of presenting a new course, 
Mr. Holsbcrry has had lo rely upon a variety of sources for materials. An in- 
terdisciplinary approach is used, with economic concepts being introduced where 
they help to shed light upon urban problems. Pollution is one topic included in 
the course and Mr. Holsberry collected newspaper and magazine articles, pam- 
phlets and special reports for reading material. He also drew heavily upon re- 
source persons. Community resources were used extensively. For example, 
the students interviewed businessmen in the city to learn what economic factors 
had led them to establish their firms in the area. Programmed units were de- 
veloped and several simulation games were used. One game involved a simu- 
lation of racial problems in a typical city. The students were '*born" Negro or 
white in an imaginary city, presented with demographic, cultural and economic 
data on the town, and then presented with racial problems. The simulation in- 
cluded such activities as organizing action groups, making presentations before 
the **city council,** participating in elections for city offices, and dealing with 
problems of housmg, employment and crime. 

PRISCILLA LEAVITT and ODEL CALFEE of Edison Junior High 
School in Purkershur^. West Virf^inia, have developed a six- week unit for help- 
ing ninth graders prepare for the world of work. A career survey is made to 
determine what occupations the pupils hope to have in the future. Arrange- 
ments are then made (with the help of the students) to obtain speakers from 
the fields in question. The student is provided with an outline to help him gain 
as much as possible from the speaker s presentation. He is told to look for such 
things as the requirements for the job, the employment situation, possible dis- 
auvantages associated with the occupation, union status and the like. The 
student makes an intensive self-evaluation {including his grades, interests, abili- 
ties, health and personality characteristics) to help him see how well he can 
meet the qualifications for his chosen occupation. Individual conferences are 
held with counselors, and parents are invited to see the counselors as well. 

ARTHUR T. BLAKE of Wheeler Hij^h School in North Stonint^ton, Con- 
necticut, teaches his ninth-grade general business students about the consumer 
price index by having them construct indexes of their owa. Old catalogs and 
newspapers are used to ascertain prices in the past. The prices are listed in the 
first column of a worksheet. Current prices for the same items are listed in the 
second column. Where prices vary for the same item, as in the case of expen- 
sive durable goods, the averai'e is computed to arrive at one price. Price indexes 
are then computed for the individual items and for the whole group. When stu- 
dents raise questions about price differences for seemingly similar items, dis- 
cussions are held to find out why they differ. For example, a refrigerator with 
an automatic defrost mechanism costs more, but the students attempt to as- 
certain if this feature justifies the ditlercnce in price. 
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MRS. DON E. DAVIS of Del Dios Junior High School in Escondido. Cal- 
ifornia, includes some economics in her typewriting classes. To help the students 
understand the problem of inflation, for example, she has them type manuscripts 
on this subject. She also reads them pamphlets on inflation, stopping after each 
paragraph to let the student type the main thoughts in rough draft form. Dis- 
cussions on the meaning of the term and the importance of the problem are held 
throughout, and filmsirips such as "Inflation and You" are shown to help clarify 
the issues. As a final examination, the students type a rough draft copy of what 
they have learned about inflation, and then type a corrected fmal copy. The test 
shows that the pupils do learn about inflation through this procedure. 

MARY DUNN of Blessed Sacrament School and JOSEPH HURST of Flor- 
ida State University in Tallahassee have developed a team approach for includ- 
ing economics in eighth-grade history classes. The game "Monopoly" was used 
for one period in the classroom and tb ;n modified d'uring a second period to re- 
flect the situation in a command economy. Pupils displayed frustration, anger 
and lack of incentive during the second period. Teacher-trainees from the Uni- 
versity acted as group and discussion leaders. For a unit on scarcity and the al- 
location problem, the pupils worked in groups representing islands. Each group 
was given a list of resources that could be found on the island and then asked to 
respond to such questions as: "What goods and services must you provide first? 
How will your answer to this question place limits on later choices? How can yoii 
divide the work most efficiently? Is a government needed? Why? Why not?" The 
students drew up plans for survival on their islands, made physical models, pre- 
sented oral reports, questioned one another on their plans, and wrote papers on 
how and why they had allocated their resources as they did. The class was also 
presented with problem cases, such as that of a mayor who is faced with 
$225,000 worth of essential expenditures, but has only $200,000 in his budget. 

GREGORY T. PIERCE of Springer Junior High School in Wilmington. 
Delaware, includes economics units in his seventh-grade geography class One 
mteresting way in which this is done is through the use of recent articles which 
are duplicated for the class. Each article or set of articles is accompanied by a 
sheet which sets forth the objectives for using that particular article or set, lists 
the subjects contained therein, presents the pupils with questions to be answered 
or assignments to be done (such as: "List the ecoloiiically destructive activities 
specified in the articles.") and establishes the time to be spent on it. The read- 
mgs vary m difficulty. They are sometimes read in class together and sometimes 
assigned to groups. Students are encouraged to assist one another and the art- 
icles serve to stimulate class discussion. 
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High School Level; Grades 10-12 



CHAPTER POUR 



An Objective Examination in Economic 
Reasoning for Twelfth Grade 

Cart E. Ames 

Sunny Hills High School^ Fuilerton^ California 

Background ond Rationale 

One of the prime goals of a course in economics at the secondary level is to 
develop within the student the ability to reason effectively. Thus the term 
"economic reasoning" has become a standard byword whenever the goals and 
objectives of a high school course in economics are discussed. All teachers pay 
homage to it, believe it to be a desirable goal, and work to develop it in their 
students. To develop economic reasoning skills in secondary students is a most 
challenging and rewarding endeavor. 

Developing skills in economic reasoning is, in some ways, no different from 
fostering reasoning skills in any other discipline. Ideally it can best be ac- 
complished in small and frequent group discussions and evaluated by the open- 
end essay question. In his discussions and examination paper, the student must 
make the transformation from facts, learned principles and theory to unique 
and unfamiliar situations introduced by the teachiT or by other students. This 
helps the student to comprehend the overall structure and set the facts and 
principles into a relationship which gives them greater meaning and significance. 
As the student builds his coniidcncc he is prone to make further evaluations 
and transfers on his own. 

In practice, however, the ideal small group situation is rarely possible on 
any scale to be of value. School boards, faced with rising costs, are adding to 
the student-teacher ratio. In required courses of senior economics, class sizes 
i)f thirt>-}i\e students are the rule rather than the exception, and the situation 
will get worse before it gets belter. Confronting this situation, teachers are in- 
creasingly inclined to confine instruction to traditional large group lecture tech- 
niques. The need of students for work in the higher levels of transformation, 
synthesis, evaluation and critical analysis are not forgotten. At best, a feeble 
effort is made, but in groups of thirty-fi\e and forty the discussion usually de- 
generates into a dialogue between the same five or six top students in the class 
with the other thirty participating as observers. 

Now, the observer role in these situations need not be an uninvolved or 
passive role and in any good discussion it is not. But to be sure it is not, the 
teacher must develop techniques to insure that these students do occasionally 
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become directly involved in some overt manner that can be evaluated This 
will not only aid the student in his own intellectual growth but provide a means 
to evaluate the instructional methodology a? well. 

Frequent open-end essay type examinations offer some hope, but here the 
problem IS again compounded by the large group situation. The time involved 
for grading is beyond the limits expected or possible for a secondary teacher 
with class loads of 1 30 to 1 80 students. 

At times, under the pressure of increasing work loads, even the subjective 
features of the essay exam or question tend to become more objective. Many 
so-called "essay" examinations or questions require only the expression of the 
correct phrase or thought ( usually the teacher's) to be scored high. Thus, evalu- 
ation tends to find itself bogged down at rather low levels involving true-false 
and multiple-choice questions concentrating on recall and limited application. 

The problem for most secondary teachers confronted with these situations 
IS that they not only are unable ro evaluate the effectiveness of new teachinc 
techniques (such as the Fenton Method); they have never been very sure of 
how well the traditional methods have served. There exists a wide gap between 
the avowed goals of economic instruction and the means of evaluating the de- 
gree to which these very desirable ends have been achieved. 

What end is served when teachers, who pay lip-service to the need for de- 
veloping higher levels of reasoning, will evaluate (urade) students on true- 
false and multiple-choice examinations emphasizing knowledge of specific ter- 
mmology and recall? 

In my project I have tried to construct an objective examination which would 
measure a student's achievement in the neglected higher areas of economic rea- 
soning. Fortunately, these areas have been generally defined in Benjamin S 
Bloom s Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. In the taxonomy, I make ref- 
erence to application, analysis, synthesis, and if possible, evaluation Ii may 
not be po.ssible to do much with an objective examination in certain areas, but 
If these areas can serve as a goal it is hoped that the project, though it may fall 
somewhat short m special areas, will result in a testing instrument far better 
than anything available at present. Hopefully, this would be an examination 
hat would offer «// students a rigorous and challenging instrument requiring 
the application of learned principles and concepts. The objective nature of the 
examination would hold correction time to a minimum and thus provide a means 
to achieve, to some extent, the aforementioned goals. 

The Examination 

During the late summer of 1944, an Air Force cargo plane developed en- 
gine trouble and was forced down at sea. The three crewmen were able to 
launch their rubber raft and after drifting for three days, managed to land on 
a small barren atoll in the Carolinas group. Following are selected excerpts from 
the daily log of the ranking officer, Capt. Cooper, as he details some of the ef- 
forts of Lt. Davis Sgt. Evans and himself to survive. Read them and answer 
the questions that follow. 

Excerpts from the log of Capt. Robert Cooper, USAF, Rtd., quoted by oer- 
mission: ^ ^ *^ 

August 7, 1944 — We landed about midday, wet, tired, but uninjured Our 
spirits somewhat revived by the tire, we took stock of our situation. Our sup- 
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plies were very low. The island is two or three feet above sea level, about one 
mile long and one-half mile across at its widest point. It is uninhabited and very 
barren. The prevailing winds have stocked an ample supply of driftwood and 
debris on the windward side. The lecside offers a small lagoon with a coral 
reef. Further exploration has confirmed our worst fear; there is no fresh water. 
The lack of water makes our situation very grim. Survival will require that we 
use what limited means and skills we possess lo carve an existence out of this 
most barren lump of sand. 

Auifiisi fi — The morning was spent tending the fire and otherwise aimlessly 
wandering about the island. At noon we ate the rest of our biscuits and each 
man drank 2 ounces of water. We talked over our situation. Survival, if pos- 
sible, for any length of time, would depend upon some kind of organized ac- 
tivity — to nuiintain our sanity if for no other reason. Each man unloaded his 
pockets of any useful hardware. The collection included a few coins, a cigarette 
lighter, a pocket knife, a small adjustable wrench, file and screwdriver. Our 
survival kit provided a hunting knife, waterproofed matches, hand axe, some 
fishing gear, and first-aid kit. To this we added the clothes on our backs, our 
raft, water can, a couple of empty food cans, and whatever three pairs of hands 
and human ingenuity could muster. Lt. Davis set out to try his hand at fishing, 
an area in which he claimed some skill. 

Aiifiust 10 — Our water is gone. Davis has had no luck fishing. Evans and 1 
trapped a couple of small crabs in the rocks, our first food in two days. 

Auiiust 12 — We are dehydrating and growing weaker. Davis is suffering the 
worst of it, his fishing keeps him in the sun. He had some luck today, a 3- 
pounder. We ate everything. We hope for rain. 

Aiiiiusi I J — Davis managed another fish today but he can't continue much 
longer. Evans and I found a fuel lank from some downed aircraft amid the 
beach debris. Evans wants to build an evaporator out of it — he has set to work 
dismantling the thing. This leaves me the job of cook, housekeeper and fire 
tender. 

Ai4i»u t 14 — Evans has convinced us his evaporator will work. We all help 
but we are weak and the work goes slowly. The two halves of the tank have 
been unbolted, separated, and scraped clean. The lower half has been sus- 
pended over a tire pit and filled with about 30 gallons of sea water. As the sea 
water boils, some of the steam is trapped in the upper half, which is suspended 
at about a 3()-degree angle over the lower tank. The steam condenses on the 
underside of the upper half and runs to the lower end; there it drips, slowly but 
surely, into our water can, providing our iirst drink in five days, about an ounce 
each. We take heart at this. 

Amust 16 — The evaporator works but we still have problems. Thirty or forty 
gallons of sea water must be kept at continuous boil to gain one pint of fresh 
water every 24 hours. This requires the continuous effort of all hands around 
the clock, gathering wood and hauHng sea water. There is little time for rest, 
no time for fishing, our only source of food. 

Auwst /<V — The food situation is becoming acute. We have not eaten in 4 
days. The evaporator provides 9 ounces of fresh water every 24 hours of con- 
tinuous operation. We must release Davis to apply his fishing skills. 
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Aufiust 19 — Lt. Davis caught two fish today, not very big but very welcome, 
our tust meal in five days. Sgt. Evans and myself were not able to keep up with 
the evaporator. Only .S ounces of water— we tried very hard but wc are just 
too weak. The food will help. ^ 

August 20 — The evaporator is a man-killer— just 5 ounces. Evans and I are 
exhausted. Davis caught another lish today and trapped a small crab in the 
rtKks. We seem to be fighting a losing battle— growing weaker by the day To 
get food wc must give up water, to have enough water, we must give up food, 
August 21 — Yesterday we decided to try and improve our evaporator It will 
mean giMng up a full day's production of water and food, maybe more if it 
doesn t work. Sgt. E\ans and I worked out our plans very carefully— we are 
losmg too much steam into the open air. Our plan calls for putting the two 
halves of the tank back together again, filling the tank throuuh the normal fuel 
mtake openmg in the top half. As the water boils in the enclosed tank, pressure 
will build up and the steam will be forced through the V2 inch copper fuel line 
which IS still attached to the upper half. To cool the steam and aid the con- 
densation. the 6 foot copper line was coiled and embedded in wet sand with 
|u.st the end protruding to drop into our water can. We carved a piece of coral 
\o fit loosely in the filUspout to act as a safety valve and release excess pressure. 
We worked by firelight far into the night. 

Aumst 22 — It works! It creaks, it sputters, it roars and groans but it works! 
We fired it up at first light and by noon we had collected almost a full quart, by 
dark we had almost a full gallon. We all worked all day brinuing in wood, haul- 
ing water. We were so occupied that we failed to notice we were getting in each 
other s way. Our improved model does not require as much wood or sea water 
as before. 

AuKUst 23 ~ Lt. Davis is our full time fisherman now. His skills are improving 
—3 big ones today. Evans is making out fine as our water tender, producing 
about \ l2 gallons during a normal day. Each man drinks about a quart per 
day. we have enough left over for cookinu and a reserve supply My specialty 
seems to be cooking, storekeeper and camp improvement expert Our lean-to 
now has a dry floor of palm boughs and driftwood. I have ext<;ndcd the sides, 
whicfi provides greater protection from the wind. 

Aufiuu 24 Lt, Davis caught 5 fish today and 6 crabs. We all knocked ofT 
early and had a feast. We talked of rescue. We decided we were strong cnouch 
now to post regular night lookouts and keep a continuous signal fire burning. 

Capt. Cooper, Lt. Davis, and Sgt. Evans were rescued on September 27 
1945. when a passing PBY patrol plane spotted their signal fire. Except for 
.some small loss of weight, they were all in excellent physical condition They 
had continued to add to their store of goods, a crude but effective smoke house 
for preserving their fish, a four-wheel cart for hauling wood. They dug a sea 
water can:il which brought water to the still-working evaporator for distillation 
and cooling. They had four weeks' supply of water stored awav and about a 
three-week supply of smoked fish. They had woven blankets aud straw hats 
out of palm leaves and were in the process of developing a net trap device to 
capture birds. ^ 

The following questions will attempt to evaluate your ability to apply some 
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of the economic principles you have learned to the situations described. You 
may refer back to the above material. 

L Men everywhere, regardless of their systems or cultures, must confront 
the fundamental economic problem of scarcity. Which of the following dated 
excerpts from Cooper's log makes specific reference to this problem? 
(1) Aug. 7 (2) Aug. 12 (3) Aug. 16 (4) Aug. 20 (5) Aug. 22 

2. To relieve the fundamental problem requires that society combine the 
factors of production in such combinations that utility is created in goods and 
services. Listed below are some of the items from the castaways' stocktaking on 
August 8th. How many of these items would qualify as a factor of production? 

fishing gear seawater 
driftwood human ingenuity 

hand axe adjustable wrench 

matches 

(1) three (2) four (3) five (4) six (5) all 

3. A kind of elementary division or specialization of labor is experienced 
by the group when: 

( 1 ) on their first day, they wander aimlessly about the island; (2) by group or 
individual decision. Davis becomes the fisherman, Evans the watertender and 
Cooper the cook, firetender and housekeeper; (3) they all drop what they are 
doing and combine their efforts to produce evaporator No. 2; (4) their efforts 
tosurviveculminate in rescue; (5) none of these. 

4. The technological improvement evidenced in evaporator No. 2 resulted 

in: 

^1) greater overall economic growth; (2) more water per man; (3) a reduc- 
tions of man-hours required to produce a given quantity of water; (4) increased 
productivity; (5) all of these. 

5. The opportunity or alternative cost (real economic cost) of releasing 
Lt. Davis to resume his fishing activities on Aug. 19th was: 

(1) his labor time; (2) two fish; (3) 4 ounces of fresh water; (4) none of 
these; (5) all of these. 

6. One of the prime factors in the economic growth of any system is 
capital formation. Real capital formation requires that society reallocate 
resources away from consumption and into investment goods. What consump- 
tion did our group defer to build evaporator No. 2? 

(1) none, since they are so poor they have nothing to defer; (2) the water 
they could have made from evaporator No. 1; (3) the water from evaporator 
No. 1 plus the possible fish from Lt. Davis; (4) none — consumption and in- 
vestment have nothing to do with it; labor time is the only source of value. 

7. The law of diminishing returns states that "if one or more factors of 
production are held constant, and one or more other factors are permitted to 
increase steadily, output will rise, but after a point, it will rise by diminishing 
amounts." From which of the following excerpts is reference made to the 
fact that the law of diminishing returns is functioning? 

(1) Aug. 14 (2) Aug. 21 (3) Aug. 22 (4) Aug. 23 (5) none of the 
above 
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8. Let us assume ihat Capt. Cooper and Sgt. Evans could. // they tried 
catch as much fish as l.t. Davis, and that the three of them would aveiaee two 
tjsh per day per man. Which line on ihe production possibilities curve "below 
would best represent the situation before August 20th? 
(I) A (2) B (3) C (4) D (5) E 




9. Which line best represents the situation from August 23rd after the 
new improved evaporator started to work? 

(1) A (2) B (3) C (4) D (5) E 

10. The smokehouse, four-wheel cart, and their seawater canal represent 
examples of capital formation and economic growth. Which log entry refers 
to the primary event that made the creation of these items possible? 

(1) Aug. 10 (2) Aug. 18 (3) Aug. 20 (4) Aug. 22 (5) Aug. 23 
Results 

The test was administered to about 150 students and revised several times. 
A final draft, administered to 29 students in June of 1970. did not appear to 
be too difficult. The mean number of correct responses was 6.9 — nearly 70 
percent. Item number 8. calling for an interpretation of production possibili- 
ties curves, proved to be the hardest. It was missed by nearly 70 percent of 
the students. Question 5. on opportunity cost, was also missed by the majority 
(about 55 percent), as was question 7 on the law of diminishing returns. This 
project seems to show, however, that hi.ch school students can learn to apply 
analytical concepts and that tests can be devised to measure their ability to do so 
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Twelfth-Grade Economics for Slow Learners 



Robert G* Janss 

Capital High School, Boise, Idaho 



Background 

It is commonly believed that "basic students" (slow learners, as they arc 
sometimes called) have limited powers of retention. While it is true that ihcy 
have difficulty in comprehending abstract concepts, I believe that abstract 
ideas can be taught if the teacher first ensures that each component is under- 
stood and that ihe^e components in combination support the concept. Each 
element must be taught through the use of terms and examples which are 
primarily descriptive in character, and stated in a language level which the 
student understands. The fundamental goal of the curriculum that I developed, 
then, was to test the learning capabilities of the basic student and — hope- 
fully — to disprove the notion that the basic student cannot retain what he has 
learned. 

The school should strive toward a maximum development of the potential 
of each student. If this is achieved, the basic student will acquire a higher 
self<onccpt, become more independent, and make a greater contribution to 
the society in which he lives. The basic student is often one who has reading 
handicaps, a limited vocabulary, low test scores, limited powers of concen- 
tration, an inability to cope with complex problems, a lack of interest in school, 
and a low facility for expressing himself orally or in writing. He is interested 
in ettects but not in causes. Opinions are accepted as being authoritative. 
These students need encouragement, reassurance and careful guidance. They 
should understand why it is important to study and that factual data are simply 
tools to be used in achieving social goals. 

The Role of the Teocher 

The teacher is the catalytic agent who changes the inert factors of course 
content and methods into active and vibrant educational instruments. Students 
are able to sense a teacher's insincerity, lack of confidence in the students* 
ability to learn, disinterest in their academic achievement, and similar negative 
attitudes. These tend to ''rub otf" on the students, making them apathetic, 
insecure, or even hostile. Too often, basic students expect to fail, accept under- 
achievement as normal, and h:ee themselves as being unable to learn. Teachers 
frequently accept this poor self-image and completely give up on the students. 
They try to entertain their pupils or give them "busy work** which has little 
relevance to the curriculum. This defeatist altitude is tragic, for basic students 
really do want to learn and really can learn if the teacher will only show enthu- 
siasm and interest. By his statements, actions and manner, the teacher must 
assure them of his belief in them and of his desire to see them achieve their 
potential. In addition, the teacher must be resourceful in selecting interesting 
materials, employing appropriate analogies, and utilizing creative ideas. 
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General Methods and Techniques 

piXMi motiviUiDiial t.'chiiiques will change the student's attitude toward 
study from negative to positive. To remove those barriers which represent 
the student's aversion to formal education, the teacher should begin each 
lesson with a planned motivational device which will arouse interest and relate 
the topic to something that has meaning and importance to the teenager Since 
economics affects us all. it should not be too dillicult to find some way of 
showing a class that they are personally involved. As con.sumers (who often 
spend money they have earned themselves), the young people of today arc 
certainly affected by inflation, for example. 

Because slow learners have reading problems, assignmems should be 
kept short and study guides should be prepared for them. Permit the student 
to use his own vernacular in formulating answers. Later, a higher level of 
UKabuiary can be developed. Actively search for opportunities to offer praise, 
tor the slow learner usually has a long history of lack of success and is thus 
sensitive to adverse criticism. Because of their poor command of language 
they often say the opposite of what they mean. Thus, let them explain their 
statements and give them guidance in organizing their oral and written work. 

Attention spans are limited, so no single type of activity should exceed 
thirty minutes. Plan a variety of activities, with enouah flexibility so that dis- 
cussions can be followed by explanation, enrichment or extracurricular activi- 
ties. Use overhead projectors and other devices which help to illustrate and 
clarity. 

Exomples of Economics Lessons 

If a textbook is to be used, it should be one which presents economic terms, 
theories and concepts in a simple manner. If the students prove to be capable 
of grasping more sophisticated material, the teacher can expand upon the 
text by introducing other readings or activities. Naturally, the student should 
be introduced to economics with such elementary topics as consumers and 
producers, and supply and demand. 

To arouse student interest, use simple cases with which young people are 
apt to be familiar. Factors affecting the demand for skis or other sports equip- 
ment would be one example. High school students of modest academic ability 
can understand the effects of a shift in demand from laminated wooden skis 
to fiberglass skis and can identify the industries that would be directly or in- 
directly touched by this phenomenon. They can see how their choices of 
goods are influenced by competition among producers and how, in turn, the 
producers are affected by consumer demand. Once they have gotten this far, 
the concept of elasticity can be introduced and developed. 

The fact that consumer demand depends upon utility is easily demonstrated 
for one can point to dozens of products used daily by students. During class- 
room discussions it can be brought out that the teenager is willing to pay more 
for the items which give him the greater satisfaction. This can lead to an 
understanding of the law of diminishing marginal utility, for even the adolescent 
with the most voracious appetite will eventually reach that point where one 
more hamburger adds little or nothing to total satisfaction. 

Once these simple principles are understood, the teacher can move to a 
more sophisticated analysis of the way in which prices are established in a 
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free market. Some terms, such as **effective demand/' may have to be defined 
again and the class should realize that producers want to sell their product at 
the highest possible price, while buyers hope to get the item in sutiicient quan- 
tities at the lowest possible price. The students should know that the pro- 
ducer cannot raise his price beyond a certain point without losing customers. 
It is doubtful that the slow learner will comprehend supply and demand 
curves, but they can understand the underlying principles if they are explained 
in very simple and general terms. Realistic market situations can then be 
approached, with discussions of the effects of brand names on consumer choices, 
the influence of substitute products (such as butter vs. margarine), and demand 
elasticities. Many goods of interest to teenagers are subject to seasonal changes 
in price. A suit selling fur $M5 before Christmas may go on sale for $65 after 
the holidays, when demand has suddenly dropped. Thus, it is possible to show 
the student how he can apply economic principles to his own advantage. 

From topics of immediate interest to the high school student one can ad- 
vance to broader issues. Stressing the demand side of the market is not 
enough; factors affecting supply must also be taken into account. Fixed and 
variable costs of production can be taught to basic students if simple examples 
are used. For instance, one can start by analyzing the typical family's expendi- 
tures in terms of which are relatively fixed obligations and which can vary. 
This enables the student to acquire a better understanding of fixed and vari- 
able costs in business enterprises. The relationship between production costs 
and prices can then be established, and the students can see that producers 
must try to keep their costs low in order to meet the competition. Aggregative 
economics can also be included, at least to the point where the basic student 
understands GNP in a general way. 

Conclusion 

Evaluation is a problem in any educational system, but it is particularly 
difficult in dealing with slow learners. Short-answer and essay-type tests can 
be used, but they must be very carefully worded so that the student is being 
tested for his grasp of economics and not for his command of English. Early 
tests should be fairly easy so that the students can experience success and feel 
encouraged. The individual should be rated in terms of his own progress and 
how well he lives up to his potential, rather than how he compares with others 
in his class. Tests should be educational instruments which instruct and reward 
the student; they should not be used for punishment. 

The approaches suggested in this report proved to be effective. Unan- 
nounced tests were given at various intervals, sometimes as long as 120 days 
after the material had been covered. The results indicated a retention capa- 
bility of 85 to 90 percent. The effectiveness of this approach was affirmed 
by the Supervisor for Social Studies. Most important, however, is the fact 
that the students, through their comments, clearly indicated that they do want 
to learn and that they can learn. 
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Economic Growth and Prosperity 
without Inflation 

A Twelfth-Grade Unit 

Robert G. Low 

Mark Keppel High School, Alhambra, California 

Background 

The cxporioncos dcscriK'd in this report wcro used in three twelfth-yradc 
Anieriean Cunernment classes and covered a twelve-week period. Two of 
the classes were made up of general students: one was for those preparing for 
coUeiic. I felt that the economics component of the course should focus upon 
the major issues that would be reccivinj: public attention during the period of 
the unit. I hoped to generate an interest in economics bv concentrating upon 
controversial problems, and to get away from the practice of simph- tellinu 
the stiidems about economics. The program was designed, then, to encourage 
the students to ask questions, to look for .solutions, and— most importantly— to 
relate and apply the classroom studies to real-life situations. 

Past experience had taught me that most twelfth graders know very little 
about economics, so I decided to divide my prouram into two parts. The 
Just would be devoted to teaching basic economic concepts in a rather formal 
manner, with the usual readin;:s. work sheets, teacher -'telling," and tests. As 
the students became more familiar with economics, however, they would be 
given more responsibility for the direction of the learning process. 

Oevetopment Procedures 

To establish a basic foundation in economics. I prepared a booklet titled 
hcoiiomic Growth and hosperity without Inflation. Timv and Nvwswi'ek 
gave me permission to use articles of theirs in the booklet. Some of the articles 
were used to contrast the economic problems of the Hrst half of the 196()'s 
with those of the second half, and to define such terms as fiscal and monetary 
policy. Drawing upon columns written by Milton Friedman. Paul Samuelson 
and Henry Wallich. 1 organized five units that I thouuht would represent the 
major economic issues of 1970. The five units were:" 

• The Politics of Economics 

• The Lessons of the 1960-s 

• Weapons Against Inflation 

• The Negative Income Tax 

• The Balance of Payments 

It was my hope that the debate between the columnists would stimulate interest 
and illustrate that economics is at times subjective and alnuist always con- 
troversial and exciting. I also wrote a study guide and test for each section 
of the booklet. 
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The CDvcr of my booklet was taken from the Lds Aneeles Times of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1946. It was simpl) a supermarket ad\enlsemeni listinu the prices 
of sueh items as soap, tea, milk, fruit, \e.eelables, eanned foods, fish and meat. 
1 asked the elass to go to a loeal market and find the eurrent priees. This 
exercise was used to brine about an understanding ot inllaiion and to show 
some of the economic changes that have occurred over the last 24 years. Re- 
cent newspaper artieles were used to show other dimensions of inflation, such 
as its impact on housing costs. 

The elass then read the booklet and answered a number of study ques- 
tions, sueh as the following: 

• In recent months why have sellers been reluctant to sell to FHA or VA 
borrowers? 

• How will the change in interest rates influence the cost of living? 

• How has the popular view of the Keynesian theory changed over the 
last thirty years? 

• What do Keynes' critics see as the weaknesses in his thought? 

• What is Milton Friedman's basic economic philosophy? 

• What does Henry Wallich see as being wrong with the priority schedule 
that we have built into our economic system? 

• According to Wallich, how can teenagers help fight inflation? 

• What is the real cost of the current welfare system? 

• how does Friedman answer the charge that the negative income tax 
would destroy the incentive to work? 

• What has been the impact of the Common Market on American foreign 
trade? 

• How might a devaluation of the French franc affect the American 
economy? 

• How is domestic inflation related to our balance of payments situation? 

Similar questions were used in periodic quizzes.* 

Projects were then assigned in conjunction with textbook readings. Each 
student was asked to select a stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and to write a paper on the corporation whose slock had been chosen. Among 
the factors considered by the students in seleetin.y a company were trends in 
stock prices, the record of dividend payments, the history of the firm, the 
eurrent market for its output, the relationship of demand for the corporation's 
product to business fluctations. its sales records, ratio of assets to liabilities, 
price-earnings ratios, relationship of the tirm to others in the same industry, 
and its position in international trade. Records were kept of stock price 
changes, and through class discussions we attempted to analyze the trends. 

Audio tapes were used to good advantage. A tape of the third Nixon- 
Kennedy debate of 1960 was played and each student was required to write a 
paper comparing and contrasting the economic views of the candidates. This 
assignment required the students to learn the meaning of such terms as fiscal 
policy and cheap money, and to assess the economic situation at the time the 
debates occurred. A tape made by Milton Friedman and Paul Samuelson in 
February of 1^70 was also played. Again, the class was asked to write a paper 



*The questions ;ihuve were selected from a 28»page list of work-shcet and qui/ questions 
submiued h> Mr. Lou. — The /;</i/#>r. 
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contrasting and comparing the views and the forecasts of these leading econ- 
omists. They were allowed to include in their reports materials from recent 
publications. Terms like "tine uinini»," "inflationary spiral," "Euro-dollars," 
and "rolling readjustment" appeared in these papers, and were used properly 
and intelligently. 

Culminotlng Activity 

As the class concluded Ecommik- Growth ami Prosperity without Inflation, 
the following assignmenl was given: 

ASSIGNMENT 

The President of the United States wants to develop economic guidelines to 
help him meet the challenues of the 1970s. He has commissioned your com- 
mittee to explore one of the following areas. 

In preparing your report you are urged to survey the literature in the field, 
define the problem, pose possible solutions with their economic, political, and 
social costs, and then conclude with a draft of your recommendations. Each 
member of your committee, of course, will include with your report an anno- 
tated bibliography of the materials he has read. Do not let an "expert" do your 
thinking. Prior to drawing any conclusions, sample as many authorities as time 
allows. 

BASIC AREAS: 

1. How is national economic policy-making complicated by the realities of 
party politics? 

2. What could have been done to improve the economic policies followed 
in the 1960s? 

3. How can the United States reduce the inflationary pressures it now 
faces? 

4. How can the United States make a fuller use of its human resources? 

5. How can the United States improve its position as a world trader? 

6. During the 1970s, how can the United States expand its rate of economic 
growth yet keep the level of inflation within acceptable bounds? 

7. How can the United States improve the use of its natural resources? 

8. How can the Keynesian theory be made to work? 

9. How can monetary policy be used to promote prosperity without in- 
flation? 

* DC * 

The students formed five groups and selected topics that they found most 
interesting. Now they would have to read more widely, relate what they learned 
to a real problem, and use the democratic process in making group decisions. 
Each group selected a chairman, decided upon a division of the work, and 
spent about three weeks doing library research. Each student was required 
to develop an annotated bibliography on his topic. The committees met to 
synthesize and refine their findings and to prepare written reports summarizing 
the group concensus. In seminar fashion, each committee made an hour-long 
oral report to the class. Summaries of each report were distributed to the entire 
class. 

The reports were quite impressive. One group, for example, prepared a 
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paper in the form of a report to the President of the United Stales making 
suggestions on our forei^in trade policy. The report discussed the balance of 
trade and payments, compared the productivity of other leading industrial 
nations with that of the United Stales, discussed economic growth rates, and 
described the problems of the underdeveloped nations. A paper on monetary 
policy included tabular material on postwar recessions, the federal budget 
record for the past five years, consumer price trends, the money supply, rates 
of change in industrial production, the merchandise trade balance, interest rates, 
and prolits. There were graphs on housing construction and auto sales. All of 
these were related to inflation, government spending, taxation and Federal 
Reserve actions. Cropping up in other papers were discussions of the neo- 
Malthusian school, the impact of cuts in defense spending, the real costs of 
pollution, foreign aid policy, and many other current economic issues. 

F-valuation had been an on-going prcKcss. The frequent quizzes, papers, 
oral reports and the annotated bibliographies served to keep me constantly 
informed of class and individual progress. The class, too, participated in the 
evaluation, for they rated the performance of each committee. My classes made 
far greater progress than similar classes in previous years. In terms of student 
interest, ability to handle economic concepts, and facility in working with real 
problems, the results of the project were most gratifying. 
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Cultural Economics 



A Course for Eleventh ond Twelfth Graders In the Southwest 

Mrs. Saliy Noe 

Gallup High School, Gallup, New Mexico 



Background 

Cultural economics is a one-semester course designed for use in an area 
inhabited by people of Indian, Spanish, and Anglo-American backgrounds. 
The purpose is to teach about the economy of the region in relation to the 
national economic picture. It is an area of substandard incomes and three 
different cultural traditions, and the teacher must convey economics in the terms 
and experiences the student understands. Class groupings usually include the 
three major ethnic groups as well as all economic levels. 

The Navajo culture is noncompetitive, and the typical student is not fully 
aware of the relationship between needs and wants, the economic development 
of the area, the profit motive, the concept of interdependence and the need for 
wise use of resources. Thus, these subjects in particular are stressed. For many 
of our students, English is a second language. Because of this, written tests must 
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be used sparingly, and discussions rather than written summaries usually follow 
class activities. One majnr consideration of the instructor is to help the students 
develop pride in their historical backgrounds and sec the relationship of those 
backgrounds lo the economic development of the area. 

Oeveiopmental Activities 

A 37-page booklet entitled Bi-Cultunil Economics was prepared for the 
students. Although it contains many of the same basic facts and concepts found 
In regular high school textbooks, it draws upon local material that has more 
meaning to our students. For instance, the fact that the supply of land is fixed 
is not treated in an abstract way, but is presented as follows; 

Will you be able to make a living doing the same thing your father does, 
or your grandfather did before him? Ask your father if it will be possible 
for you and your brothers and sisters to earn a living the same way he 
and his father have earned their living. The population, or number of 
people, in Navajoland is increasing. There is no longer enough land for 
all the young men to ranch and farm. 

Since many Indian youngsters see competition as selfishness, the booklet 
takes care to point out that it is simply a method of struggling for economic 
survival. It explains that the young Navajo should understand the ways of the 
outside world, even if he disagrees with those ways, for many young people are 
planning to leave the Reservation and must be prepared for a different way of 
life. In discussing the factors of production, the booklet employs such examples 
as rugs and jewelry made by the Navajos as economic goods which— like all 
others— require productive inputs. Considerable emphasis is placed upon the 
fact that the individual is an important agent of production and that his skills 
and the demand for his services will help to determine his income. 

Each chapter in the booklet contains a list of terms for discussion and 
defmition, and a list of questions. These, too. are related, whenever possible, 
to the UKal economy. Some examples follow: 

• In what way does the Reservation economy operate in the private sector? 
In the public sector? 

• Why is rug-making on the Reservation perhaps facing bad times? 

Classroom activities that enabled the students to do something else than simply 
read, write and discuss proved to be effective. One of these was a "silent auc- 
tion." Several common items were placed on tables, and each student was 
allowed to submit "bids" on them. This was done by indicating the amount of 
the bid on a piece of paper and placing it in an envelope. The envelopes were 
opened by the instructor who then recorded the number and amounts bid for 
each item. The results led to fruitful discussions which helped to relate demand 
to utility. For example, a bar of soap received more and higher bids than an 
out-of-season tinsel item — a clear indication that utility alfects demand and 
price. 

Having learned that increases in demand can raise the market price, we 
then moved to a consideration of competition on the seller's side. A mimeo- 
graphed "handout" was distributed. It was simply a drawing of one store selling 
a ptipular soft drink at the price of 45 cents. The students were asked to indicate 
ways in which the price might be reduced. They illustrated the effects of com- 




petition by drawing in other stores, each new competitor bringing the price 
down. Somi' even rccogni/cd that a certain amount of non-price competition 
might develop, as they depicted merchants offering free parking space or free 
chewing gum with each purchase. 

Next, we examined the factors that enter into retail pricing. We had dis- 
covered that many students think that all of a merchant's revenues are profit. 
To dispel this notion, 1 had them develop a chart tilled 'Trom Shoe to You." 
Each pupil was expected to find out w hat costs were involved in the production 
of his own shoes. They ideniitied such items as tools, leather, thread, shoe 
strings, heel taps, nails, dye, wages and salaries of shoe factory employees, 
taxes, advertising costs, salesmen's commissions, shipping costs and utilities 
used. 

For a practical project, the students were asked to make weekend '^pricing 
trips" to check on the prices of various items and to report their results. A chart 
was made which indicated the various prices in four different stores. This very 
dramatically revealed the value of comparative shopping, for the store which 
had the lowest price for dog food had the highest price for chicken. Many other 
differences of this nature were noted. 

The tribal governments (Navajo and Zuni) often reinvest the profits from 
their crafts and other enterprises in order to increase job opportunities. Oppor- 
tunities are limited, however, especially because of the ever-present problem of 
water. Electricity is a luxury in many areas, and natural gas has only recently 
become generally available in town. Possibilities for development, then, arc 
strongly affected by the availability of resources, and there is a great need to 
promote conservation and the wise allocation of existing resources. Several 
weeks were spent in investigating this problem. 

The students were permitted to choose one area of conservation for investi- 
gation. Most selected wildlife and reported their findings in notebooks. Some 
of these reports were read to the class by the instructor, but tlie authors were not 
i('entified. (In Navajo society one does not single out an individual for either 
praise or rebuke. This individualizes the' person and makes him an object of 
ridicule. He is no longer one of 'The People.") Two field trips were arranged 
so that the students could learn about the physical features of the region and see 
the relationship of local industries (such as a Navajo sawmill) to the geography 
and natural resources available. These experiences were also related to the 
material in the book. 

To dramatize the functions of money, I had the students try to live for a week 
by using barter in a simulated situation. The results, of course, clearly indicated 
the superiority of money as a medium of exehanuc and a standard of value. 
(Student comments strongly supported this. For example, one student was 
heard to remark: ''Here I am — records and no record player.") Next, the class 
was shown how they as consumers intluencc the businesses in the community. 
They kept records of their weekend spending and on Monday a list of the 
businesses they had patroni/ed was placed on the chalkboard. An analysis was 
made of the list to show how such factors as convenience and need affected 
their choices. The businesses were also identified in terms of type — single own- 
ership, partnership, or corporation. We saw how the tlifferent businesses serve 
^he individual and the community, and made charts illustrating the advantages 
and the disadvantages of big business. 

Following this, the students were asked to plan a weekend vacation with a 
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total expenditure of $ 100. This activity had several purposes. First, they would 
be forced lo dislinguish between needs and wants because they would have to 
plan for such things as transporlalion costs, food and lodging before considering 
luxury pfirchases. Second, they would acquire an understanding of the oppor- 
tunity cost principle, for it would become obvious that the real cost of purchas- 
ing a particular item would be the sacrifice of something else that might also 
have been desired. Third, the concept of interdependence would be reinforced 
as the students were told to list the people who would be involved in, or ufTected 
by, their decisions. Finally, this exercise would be related to the local economy 
in that it would show the Importance of tourism to our area. 

Conclusion 

The problems of teaching in an area in which there are three ethnic groups 
with different levels of living, folkways and mores are tremendous. The 
standard procedures recommended by the methods text may not apply. For 
example, the pedagogical textbooks often suggest that students be singled out 
for individual commendation, as this should inspire them to even greater efforts 
in the future and give them a feeling of success and pride. To do this with 
Navajo children, however, would be a serious error. Yet, the teacher must 
find some way of showing that she does recognize their achievements and that 
she does care about them as individuals and as a people. Economics proved to 
be a suitable means of arousing and maintaining the interest of these youngsters 
and of focusing the curriculum on meaningful problems. 

For instance, our community received nation-wide publicity because of a 
legal suit involving city facilities for intoxicated persons. Recent news maga- 
zines and television specials had publicized some of the problems of the l^Anxn 
in the United States, With a collection of newspaper clippings and the first'.uind 
knowledge of the students, small groups met in the classroom to discuss this 
problem. The discussions were heated, but it was brought out that the problem 
is one that affects others as well as the Indians, and that economic factors are 
important in understanding the severity of the problem among the Indians. A 
few basic economic principles, then, greatly enriched our curriculum and en- 
abled us to approach individual, group ^md regional problems with greater 
understanding. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 4 

Good Ideas in Brief; High School Level 



MRS. EARLENE L. HERMAN of Northwest Classen Hiah School in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, had the students in two of her classes set up "mini- 
corporations/* Junior Achievement methods and materials were revised and 
adapted to fit the needs of the classes. The students played a major role in plan- 
ning and carrying out the project: they sold stock in their companies, purchased 
resources, and paid wages, salaries and interest, thus learning about the factors 
of production and their costs. Financial reports were prepared for the share- 
holders. Each firm made a profit and paid dividends. Since they were produc- 
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ini: different products, the two companies were not eonipetini: in the same 
market in the classical sense. Nevertheless, a friendly rivalry developed as the 
two classes souiiht \o outdo each other in tlie etlieicney of their operali<nis and 
in earning profits. Inlerestine ditferenees enierged, as one firm tended to act 
more consersalively than the other. (In this case, the business which look 
greater risks was able to pay higher dividends.) Throuuh this project the 
students were motivated to learn about such economic concepts as division of 
labor, the circular tlow, the relationsliip belvveen productivity and income, the 
free enterprise system, factor costs, and interdependence. 'I'here was com- 
munity involvement through extensive use of resource persons, riovernmcnt's 
role in the economy was included in that the students had to obtain "charters" 
and pay corporate taxes. (Actually, the '^taxes'' were contributed for more 
economic education materials. ) The siudents found the cxpericnee so enjoyable 
that they presented Mrs. Herman with a prv)clamaiion of appreciation v)'n the 
last day of llic scmesler. 




Mrs. Earlene Herman and students examine a bulletin board display of impor* 
font economic terms and concepts. 



THOMAS H. ELDER of Ashland lUi(h SdiooL Ashland, Ohio, .suggests 
that many economic concepts can be included in vocational guidance lessons. 
As students discuss their career choices they can take supply and demand factors 
into account for the occupations in which they are interested. Studies can be 
made of general economic trends and how business fluctuations miiiht affect the 
demand for workers in the student *s chosen field. Wa*;es should be studied from 
several points of view — how wages are determined in various occupations, the 
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rclaiiDiiship between producii\iiy and waiics, and ihc poriiDU of national income 
accounted tor by wanes and salaries. l'mplo)nient projections must be ex- 
amined, so that the students reah/c that by IMT.S white-collar jobs will make 
up about 4S {>ercent of the total, while blue-collar employment will account for 
only 34 percent, services 14 percent, and farm jobs four percent. They should 
know what is meant by •'investment in human capital" and have a realistic un- 
derstanding of the education and training required in various occupations. 

MRS. CAROL I.. GILMORH of the \t>rihficU School in /u/v/ Sorthfidd. 
Massachusetts, had her economies students make detailed reports on business 
firms of their own choosing. The reports included information on the history of 
the firm, its present si/e and location, its labor force and labor relations, the 
goods and services produced, the extent to which the company is operating at 
capacity, relations with government, the market for its products, the competitive 
situation in the industry, advertising policy and costs, and stock ownership. 
The students were also asked to evaluate the firm from several points of view. 
( 'is it public-service viriented?" "Do you think this is a good company to invest 
in? Why? Why jiot?" "What do you foresee as the ^future for the firm?") 
Many teachers have their classes do projects of this type, but Mrs. Gilmore 
added a new dimension by having the students send cop'res of their reports to 
the firms they selected. This had the cflcct of inducing them to exercise great 
care in being accurate, neat and well-organized. Since several firms expressed 
interest in these reports, the students felt that they were doing ,somelhing inw 
portanl. 

KRASTYU KRASTFFF of Honon Watkins Hisih School in .S7. Louis, 
Missouri, has found that a IM-Icsson unit in economics can be taught etfec- 
tixely in a 12th-grade honors class in history. After reading such books as 
Richard T. Gill's Evolution of Modem ilcommiics, discussing them in class, 
and making individual and group reports, his students were able lo answer such 
examination questions as the following: 

1. You are a federal government economist. Your task is to prepare a 
position paper to be presented to the National 0)uncil on Urban Affairs on the 
following issues: "Simultaneous existence and continuation of recession and 
inflation, of employment and unemployment in the economy." 

a ) What sources, indices, etc., would you consult in order to obtain needed 
and reliable data? 

b) Wliat hypotheses would you oe\elop in your search for an answer to 
these sticky economic problems in tern's i^f origins and possible cures? 

2. "fxonomies has travelled a loni. and strenuous road from the times of 
Adam Smith to the times of Arthur F. Furns." Do you think it has emerged as a 
solid social science discipline capable ^f handling the complex economic prob- 
lems of the age of automation and ising expectations? What are its chief 
strengths and weaknesses? 

DF.NNIS W. GAMBII:R of lAncohi Hii^h School in Midland. Pennsylvania, 
has developed a one-semester course in which an analysis of the ideas of leading 
economists, past and present, is the focal point. Mr. Cambier condensed and 
simplified the writings of Adam Smith, Ihomas Malthus, Karl Marx, John 
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Stuart Mill. J. M. Kcyiics, Milton rricdniaii. and Walter Hcllcr for a mimco- 
iiruphcJ bookk'i of riMiiiniis tor his twclfth-jirade class. CJuidc questions were 
prepared for each of the readings, .ind the students worked botli independently 
and in small ^iroups to analyze them. Class discussions were then based upon 
the questions, with students often leading the discussions. The class also read, 
analyzed, and discussed current articles on economic issues. Several students 
made attractive posters illustrating various economic concepts. This activity 
appealed to the below-average student in puriiculur. The posters were displayed 
and referred to during class discussions. 
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Posters made by the twelfth-grade students of Mr. Dennis W. Cambier at Lincoln 
High School in Midland, Pennsylvania. 



CYRUS L. RICHARDSON of l.arkin Hiiih School in Eli(in, Illinois, sug- 
gests that the way to a student's mind may be through his taste buds. Confronted 
with the ditlicult problem of teaching economics to twelfth graders of low- 
academic ability. Mr. Richardson held a "tasting contest" in his classroom. The 
students were sent to stores to buy dilferent brands of gelatin. Records were 
kept of the brands and their various costs. A limited sum of money was pro- 
vided from school funds, so the first economic problem faced ';y the student was 
the problem of choosing among alternatives. Finding that prices differed (even 
for the same brand in different stores), the class discussed the topic of competi- 
tion and its effect upon prices. Asked to choose the "best" brands, students 
usually selected the most expensive. The "tasting contest" was then held to sec 
if students could correctly identify the brands when the labels had been removed. 
The results were tallied, and its was found that most students could identify the 
well-known brand. The prices were then compared, and it was noted that the 
well-known brand cost 13c while another cost Sc. At first the students felt that 



ihc ditTcTcnce of 5c was insijinificaiu, but then the perventaiie difference was 
computed, and the toial annual savines that would result frc^m using tiic cheaper 
brand were idenlified. 'I his engendered a discussion of utility, for there was a 
question of whether the qualitative difference was worth the higher price. The 
opportunity cost principle was introduced, for the students were asked to indi- 
cate what one could buy with the nu^ney sa\ed in a year by using the lower-cost 
item. Once these economic concepts had been intri>dueed through the **tastlng 
contest," it was a fairly simple matter to apply ihem to other situations, 

MARTIN LAPIDnSE of lUist New York Vonuional'Teclinical Hi^h 
School. Brooklyn, AVvv Yi^rk, de\elops his own transparencies and worksheets 
in a twelfth-grade economics course for slow learners. The worksheets contain 
information found in the regular textbook but it is expressed in simpler terms, 
while the transparencies 'Musirate the concepts being studied. For example* one 
transparency traces the ae\ elopmeni of a chair from the raw lumber stage to 
the finished product. The transparency shows how each factor of production 
(the natural resource, labor and capital equipment) enters into the manufactur- 
ing process and adds to the value (and the price ) of the chair. One of the most 
unusual activities is a study of advertisements from Russian newspapers. This 
is used to lead to an examination of the Soviet economy and to show how eco- 
nomic systems adjust to varying conditions and needs. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



An Experiment in a Multimedia Systems 
Approach to the Basic Economics Course 

Richard L. Porter 

Oklahoma State University, Stillv/ater, Oklahoma 

introduction 

This is a report on un experiment in the teaching of sophomore principles 
of economics, using programmed materials, closed circuit TV lectures, and com- 
puter analysis of examination results. During the 1968-69 academic year, stu- 
dents were assij^ned a section of a programmed text, examined on the material, 
and then exposed to TV lectures on the same concepts. In addition to the bi- 
weekly TV lectures, lab sessions were heUi once a week. A traditional textbook 
and study guide were also required. 

During the 1969-70 year, the same general approach was used, but with a 
different emphasis. The term "television course" was replaced by **television- 
assisted instruction." Whereas in the first year the students could sign up for 
lectures and labs separately, during the second year we abolished separate labs, 
and thus the same graduate assistant was present for both lectures and labs. 
Instead of a rigid two lectures and one lab per week, all the meetings during a 
given week could be made up of lectures and there could be *'back-lo-back" lab 
sessions. The aim was to give the graduate assistant a more prominent role. He 
would become the teacher, with the TV lectures regarded simply as aids. It was 
hoped that this would help to '"personalize" the course. 

Method of Evoluation 

Opinionnaires in essay form were given at mid-term, asking how the grad- 
uate assistants were conducting the sessions. These were for the private use of 
the graduate assistants and were not given to the course director. At the end 
of each semester an objective opinionnaire was given along with the final ex- 
amination. Students were not required to complete this opinionnaire, but there 
was an overall response rate of 79.S percent after the first semester and 62.3 
percent after the second. The section with the highest response rate was second 
highest in achievement on the final exam and in the rating given to the graduate 
assistant. The section with the lowest response rate had the poorest showing on 
the exam and ga\e their graduate assistant the lowest rating. In the rating sys- 
tem for the opinionnaire, the number 1 was seen as an "A," 2 as a "B," and 
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so on. Tor example, from 1.00 to 1.79 was "A/* LSO to 2.04 was "Bf," 
2,0.*^ to 2,34 was "li;* aiul si> oik with 4.20 to 5.00 ratinii an 'i :" 

In cvalualini! ihc liiatUuilc assistants, the siuilcnls were asked: "If you 
.should take another semester of economies in a 'I V seetion, would you want 
the same graduate assistant? ( 1 ) Very nujch so. (2) Prefer him or her. (3) In- 
different. (4) Prefer another. ( .S ) Would a\oid him or her." After the first 
semester of the lWhS-6M year, the overall result was 2.,S4 Ci) After the 
seeond semester of the 1969-70 \ear, the ratiny improved to 2.14 ("B"). Al- 
though it eannot he proven eonelusively, it is pn^bable that the change in the 
graduate assistant's image ( from ''assistant" to "instructor/' in elfect ) accounted 
for this. 

Students were also asked to ev aluate the course as a whole. Here there was 
a decline from a after the first semester of 1^68-64 to a ^'C after the 

tirst semester {^^ 19^4-70. The use ot TV became less popular, and where grad- 
uate assistants were seen as *'good." the I'V lectures were downgraded in com- 
parison with them; where the assistants were given inferior ratings, there was 
a more pt)sitive evaluation of the 'I V' lectures, although the overall course 
evahialion was negative. When asked to rale their preference for the TV lec- 
ture system as compared with having a graduate assistant as sole instructor, 67 
percent said that they would "slightly prefer'* or ''much prefer'' TV, Thus, 
even th.ougli the students did not like TV, they were not inclined to favor a 
situation in which the graduate assistant became the sole teacher. 

Course Effectiveness 

In 1968-69, the Test of Understanding in College Economics (TUCE) was 
used as a final semester examination in both semesters. Part I was used only in 
the tirst semester and Part II only in the second. The test had also been used in 
1967-68 when Oklahoma State University was cooperating with the test de- 
velopers *n providing norming data. Comparisons were difficult because of a 
change in textbooks, reversing the macro-micro ,sequence. Pre- and post-test 
data could be obtained in 1^69-70, however. The pre-test mean for the mostly 
macro group, using Part 1, Form A, of TUCE was 12.13. The post-test mean 
was 22.31. For the mostly micro group, using Part II, Form A for a pre-test, 
the mean was 12.44, The post-test mean was 20.79, These results were grati- 
fying. 

Student Attitudes towards Meons of instruction 

There is no doubt that students did not like TV instruction in economics. 
In an opinionnaire given in 1970, they were asked to compare their preferences 
for the TV course with three alternatives as follows: 

1 . TV with a class size of 4()-5Q, or live lectures by a senior professor with 
350-500 students twice a week and a discussion session with a graduate assistant 
once a week ( 20-25 students ) . 

2. TV, or a senior faculty member lecturing live three times a week to groups 
of 120-145 student.s, 

3. TV, or a graduate assistant lecturing live in a cla.ssroom with 60-75 stu- 
dents three times a week. 

For item 1, 46 percent expressed a preference for TV: for item 2, 44 percent 
preferred TV; for item 3, 67 percent opted for TV^ At the opposite pole, in 
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item 1,41 percent preferred the aliernalive lo T\'\ in item 2, 41 percent chose 
the alternative; and in item 3. 25 pereeni selected the alternative. Thus, the 
use of tiraduate assistants \v;is less popular than other alternatives, while there 
was substantial support for having lectures by a senior faculty member. Pre- 
reuisiration experience, when ci^ncntional sections were otTered as well as the 
T\\ supports our conclusion that students would prefer lo be taught by a senior 
faculty meniher in a class of 50 or fewer people. 

1'he students yave a hiyh ratinu to the pro,i:rammed text. In fact, 75 per- 
cent rated the programmed text 'T' on a scale in which ^M" meant "most help- 
ful'* and ••4'' meant 'least helpful." Only 1 2 percent saw the graduate assistants 
as being most helpful; seven percent found TV to be most helpful; and six 
percent rated the conventional textbook most helpful. That is, of the four ele- 
ments nuiking up the course, the programmed text scored far higher than grad- 
uate assistanis. TV, and the regular text in terms of being helpful to the stud^ents. 

Several other courses had been presented through TV at the University, 
Students who had taken some of these courses were asked to compare them 
with the economics TV class. Forty percent rated the economics TV lectures 
as being better. (Twenty-three percent ,said "niu-h belter''; 17 pcreenl said 
••slightly belter.") 

StMdent Attitude towords Economics 

Forty percent of the students considered economics to be very important, 
while live percent said It is not really important and another five percent found 
it to be a waste of time. Only 12 percent found it very dithcult; 53 percent 
thought it hard but not too ditlicult; 20 percent thought it was easier than most 
other courses; and five percent considered it a "snap/' Although only five per- 
cent plan to major in economics. 2S percent said they will take many more 
economics courses (possibly equivalent to a minor), and 13 percent plan to 
take one ov two nu>re courses. Thirty-nine percent said they will take more 
economies only if required, and 15 percent will avoid economics in the future. 
1'hus, nearly half the students were not so discouraged by the TV course as lo 
avoid economics in the future. 

ConciMSions 

Television instruction was not popular, but other elements of the "package'* 
were well-received — the programmed text in particular. The new image created 
for the teaching assistant helped to improve student ratings of these instructors, 
but not enough to convince students they should become the sole instructors. 
If traditional lectures are unpopular, the added impersonality of TV lectures 
downgrades lecturing even further. Television might be used as an aid wherein 
the instructi^r could control the TV playback individually in each classroom 
and the student could repeat the T\' tapes outside of class on an individual basis. 
Wherever possible, provision should be made for the student to have an alter- 
native instructional **packagc" to clioose in place of TV instruction. 
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Active Programming and Computer 
Simulations by Intermediate Macroeconomic 
Theory Students 

George I. Treyz 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 

To introduce my students to a problem-solving approach widely used in 
economics and other social science disciplines, I had them actively program and 
simulate with dynamic macroeconomic models. The idea was to have the stu- 
dents use the computer as an economist uses it, and thus lo acquire a lasting 
understanding of this technique of analysis. Other objectives were to familiarize 
the students with some particular macroeconomic models, to make a transition 
from static to dynamic modeling, and to move from pedagogical models to 
econometric models. 

My own Computer Problem Kit for Economies'^ was used as the central 
core for the course, although the problems had been designed primarily for 
supplementary work. The students were also assigned readings from an intro- 
ductory economics text and from a graduate text on macroeconomic theory and 
stabilization policy, The models in the kit provided a transition between the 
two texts by giving the student some concrete models to work with and by mov- 
ing from static to dynamic models. The course outline was as follows: 

Mocroeconomic Theory and Stobiiizotion Policy 
Course Outline 

A. Introduction 

1. Conflicting recommendations by economists for stabilization policy in 

1970. 

2. Macroeconomic theory: What is it? What can we learn about it in one 

semester? How well do economists understand macroeconomic prob- 
lems? 

B. The Measurement of Economic A ctivity 

1. Major macroeconomic variables that we would like to measure: general 

welfare, aggregate income, overall employment, general price level 
and the balance of international payments. 

2. Definitions of the above variables for the practical purpose of measuring 

them. The limitations of the measured variables in indicating the con- 
ceptualized variables. 

C. A Static Model of Economic Behavior 

1 . Simple Keynesian model of income determination. 



♦Published by Macmillan Company, 1969. 
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2. Programming as an aid to understanding how a system works and how 

more complex models can he handled. 

3. A simple Kesnesian n)otlel of liseal pi^licy. 

4. Poliiical and insiitutii>nal factors in tiscal policy. 

D. l)\namk Xtoilels oj EconomU IMiuvior 

1 . A simple model witli an investment accelerator equation. 

2. Tools of dynamic macroeconomic tlieorv . 

3. Models of dynamic economic behavior and their interpretation. 

4. The relationship between static and d>namic macroeconomic theory. 

E. The LM'IS Model 

1. How the Federal Reserve controls the money supply and monetary 

policy. 

2. Bringing the monetary sector into a static model. 

3. Stability of the LVl and IS curves if prices and wages are flexible and if 

the intersection of the LM and IS curves is not at full employment, 

4. Keynes and his predecessors: .A reinterpretation. 

5. An attempt to convert the l.M-IS model to a dynamic model. 
V\ huenuitioihil lUonofnic ReUiiions 

1 . Bringing the rest of the world into our models. 

2. Macroeconomic theory in an international context. 

G. ixoiumui Policy: Controlled and Uneonirolled Variahies 

1 . The theory of stabilization policy. 

2. Monetary policy. 

3. Fiscal policy. 

4. Use of an econometric model for forecasting: Use of a specific econo- 

metric model. 

H. Methodolo\iy and Ideolofiy: Are They Inseparable? 

1 . Terms of reference. 

2. Empirical studies. 

3. The scientific method and economic research. 

I . Where We A re and Where We A re Goinii 

1. Culbertson's conclusions. Chapter 22, pp. 527-53^, of John M. Culbcrt- 

son. Maeroeumomic Theory and Stabilization Poliew (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., I%8.) 

2. Walter W. Heller, New Dimensions of Political F.conomw Chapter 1, 

pp. 1-57. 

3. Econometric forecasting — The current record. 

4. What should our fiscal and monetary policy be for 1970-71? Current 

readings. 

The outline above is the same as that giv en to the students, except that read- 
ing assignments were included with each topic. For instance, with topic B-2. 
the cla^s was assigned Chapter 12 in Culbertson s Macroeconomic Theory and 
Stabilization Policy, Chapter 10 in Samuclso Vs Economics, Berles *'What 
GNP Doesn't Tell V.s' in the Hatimlay Review of August 1968, and portions of 
the Survey of Current liusiness, July 1969. Two days were spent in discussing 
econometric forecasts and simulations, using models from Eamometric Gam- 
in\>: A Kit for Computer Analysis of Macroeconomic Models by Klein and 
Evans. 
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First, the students were asked to read the first 27 pages of my booklet and 
to do the self-leaching programming on their own. This introduced tfiem to the 
role of the computer in economic analysis, and gave them a simple model of 
the United Stales economy in which it was assumed that NNP C / in a 
static version and that NNPr r- C + /, (the subscript / denoting the time 
period) In a dynamic version. The rudiments of programming were included, 
followed by an explanation of the computer program for solving a simple eco- 
nomic model. The problem situations included such questions as: 

# What would you predict as the change in NNP using the multiplier theory? 

# If you produced goods which were used in constructing factories what 
would your pattern of sales demand be according to the computer output? 

# How would you modify your program to determine what would happen 
to NNP if / remained at 60 in all periods but the consumption schedule 
shifted permanently upwards by 10 billion dollars in period 1? 

The students received instructions in using the time-sharing system. Prob- 
lems were assigned a week in advance, and class discussions were held on the 
problems when the work had been collected. Copies were made of student 
programs that were particularly good so that they could be shared with the class. 

Students who did well on the programs also performed well in the course, 
as might be expected. In response to an anonymous questionnaire, the students 
indicated that Uie experience was enjoyable. The biggest payotl, however, was 
the insight inio the use of economics models that students gained in the process 
of doing the problems and in simulating their own models/'* 

*l.iniii;iiions of space prcvcni a ilciailcii account of this project. Those interested in 
Using the techniques employed by Professor Trcyz may uhiain his full report from the 
Kazanjian Materials Library, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 



A Summary Evaluation of an Experienced 

Teacher Fellowship Program 
in Economic Education 

Roman F. Warmke and Gerald F. Oraayer 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

The Fxpericnccd Tc;ichcr Fellowship Program in F.conomic Education luid 
Related Social Sciences at Ohio l'ni\ersity. (hereafter designated as 

the I FP ) . was a full-year proiiram for experienced teachers that commenced 
in June \<^iM and terminated in June 1^70. The Fx TFP was sponsored by the 
U.S. OUiee of Fducutioii (USOF), under the lidueaiion Professions Dcvclop- 
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mcnt Act ( EPDA). and was adniinisicrcd through tiic Department of Economic 
l-ducation. (\)lk'iie i)f Business Administration. Ohio University. The Ohio 
Council on Hconoinic l'ducatii)n and the Joint Council on Keonomic Education 
assisted with certain coordination eflorts. The authors of this report served 
respectively as the Director and Associate Director of the program. 

The description of the Ex I'FP which follows is orgimized around the pro- 
gram's rati(^nale. antecedents, tr;uisaciions and outcomes; it may serve as a 
guide to economic education program directors. 

Rationale 

USOt: Objectives. To improve the quality of education in the nation's ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Experienced Teacher Fellowship Programs 
were instituted to { / ) provide full-time graduate education and spccially^plan- 
ncd courses of study for experienced teachers and (2 ) create an increased con- 
cern for the training of teachers in colleges and universities throughout the na- 
tion. Uy 1969 the USOE began to encourage the participation of experienced 
teachers from schools in urban ghetto areas and rural poverty regions. 

Although the USOE conception of EPDA programming was generally 
broad and inclusive, covering a wide range of subject-matter, it was quite spe- 
cifically assumed that funded programs would (/) create better cooperation 
between subject matter and teacher education specialists. (2) design specific 
courses for a rather honu)geneous group of students, and ) encourage better 
cooperation between institutions of higher education and local schoordistricls 
and systems. 

In promoting greater cooperation between subject matter and teacher edu- 
cation specialists, the USOF tried to encourage the institutionalization of special 
programs for teachers with the ultimate goal of creating a cadre of college pro- 
fessors who would have an impact upon teacher education, and, through the 
multiplier cfTeet, upon elementary and secondary schools. 

A second expectation of the USOE was that there should be college courses 
especially designed for school teachers and that they should be distinctive. The 
USOE encouraged cn hloc procedures where courses would be tailor-made for 
students of a detiiicd background and preparation. Under this procedure it was 
hoped that college instructors would direct their attention specifically to the 
needs of the classroi^m teacher and not assume that Ihj teacher would or could, 
by himself, transfer knowledge into viable curriculum, lesson plans, or class- 
room procedures. 

Critical of regular graduate school pro.urams that left the individual class- 
room teacher to the mercy of the 'X-atalog s cafeteria-like offerings. the USOE 
encouraged cn hloc i^rgani/atiim to provide greater visibility of the program on 
the campus and a greater oppi)rtunity for program participants to profit from 
interaction with their peers as well as the more formal lessons of their instructors. 

A final recommendation of the USOE was to encmuage greater cooperation 
between institutions of higher learning and local school districts and systems. 
The USOE recommended that program participants be selected by their home 
educational s\stem and that the local school system guarantee any'applicants a 
position upon ciunplction i>f the program. Furthermore, the USOE encouraged 
program administrators to cimduct practicuni experiences involving the parti- 
cipants in the translation of content and experimental designs into actual class- 
room teaching. 
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The ExTFP Ohjfctives. Rctlcciing the gcncriil jjuidelincs and emphasis of 
the USOF. the proposal submitted to the t'SOK identified four major objectives. 
The first of these was to provide a national cadre of leaders in economic educa- 
tion who would be especially prepared to become directors of Councils and 
Centers of Economic Education. Specifically, the proposal requested support 
for post-masters participants who. upon completion of their degree programs, 
would be prepared as specialists in curriculum development and instructional 
techniques as related to economic education. I hoe participants would pursue 
the Ohio University Ph.D. degree in F.conomic Education. 

The second broad objccti\ e requested support for elementary and secondary 
teachers, department chairmen and supervisors, employed in rural and urban 
poverty areas. This approach was used to provide elementary and secondary 
school systems with specialists in economic education prepared to implement 
imaginative and effective programs of instruction, research, curriculum develop- 
ment and community service. 

The third objective was to exoand liaison efforts for program enrichment 
between Ohio University and local school systems in cooperation with the Ohio 
Council on Economic Education, state departments of education, and profes- 
sional agencies and a^^sociations. It was hoped through this objective to 
strengthen an "external image" that would encourage and improve community- 
school relations, as well as encourage the expansion of economic education ac- 
tivities on other college and uni\ crsity campuses. 

The fourth objective was to develop an "internal image" to foster similar 
university-school cooperation and emulation among other departments and 
divisions of the University. That is. it was proposed that the ExTFP would 
help both to institutionalize economic education at Ohio University as well as 
promote teacher education programs with a greater concern and interest for the 
teaching process. 

The broad objectives, it was anticipated, would be achieved through more 
specific objectives and methods structured to provide ( / ) teachers of common 
educational backgrounds and academic interests with a rigorous and systematic 
program of study in economic education. (2) a substantive background in eco- 
nomics with special emphasis on the analytical method of the economist as a 
social scientist. (.?) assistance to the participants in translating economics and 
scientific methods of inquiry into viable curricula suited to elementary and sec- 
ondary social science courses, and {4) acquaintance with the innovative and 
challenging materials developed through curriculum research and development 
projects. 

Antecedents 

Special Features. The existence of the Department of Economic Education 
is unique to Ohio Uni\ersity. The Department, located in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, is concerned primarily with teacher education and the 
translation of economic content into curriculum appropriate to elementary and 
secondary students. This objective is achiewd through research of current 
trends in economics and in education and through special services to elementary 
and secondary schools, including professional" consultants, in-service courses 
and summer institutes, the IX'velopmental Economic Education Program 
(DEEP) and Systematic Economic Education Development (SEED) projects 
and other ucti\ities conducted in cooperation with the Ohio Council on Eco- 
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nomic Education and the Joint Council on Economic Education. Through co- 
operation with other departments at Ohio University, especially the Department 
of Economics and the Department of Secondary Education in the College of 
Education, the Department of Economic Education maintains an intercollegiate, 
interdepartmental, and interdisciplinary approach in teacher education and 
curriculum development. 

The fact that the Department exists, that it administers the M.A. in Eco- 
nomic Education, and offers a Ph.D. in Economic Education in cooperation 
with the Department of Secondary Education, is Indicative of a recognition of 
the importance of economic education at Ohio University. 

A special feature of the ExTFP design was a request for support for two 
specific types of participants including ( / ) post-M,A. Fellows who would pur- 
sue the Ph.D. program and (2) M.A. candidates for the M.A. in Economic 
Education. 

A second major feature was a two-quarter practicum experience involving 
seven teams of three Fellows each. The team leader in each instance was a 
Ph.D. candidate, while the other two members of the team were M.A, candi- 
dates. 

A third feature was the inclusion of special group process experiences that 
were codirected by faculty members from the Department of Guidance, Coun- 
seling, and Student Personnel of the College of Education. The Fellows at- 
tended a special non-credit, one-week group process session between the Sum- 
mer and Fall quarters and met later, for the most part individually, with the co- 
directors for personal and individual consulting. 

These features are described in more detail under Transactions. 

Curriculum Content, Fellows in the M.A. portion of the program followed 
a schedule whereby they could obtain their degree objective during the one year 
in the program. The post-M.A. Fellows were not expected to complete all of 
the requirements for the Ph.D. degree, but did pursue individual programs that 
enabled them to complete the major portion of the course work during the year. 

The M.A. program was organized specifically for experienced teachers with 
a baccalaureate degree and a standard teaching certificate, and who could meet 
the normal admission requirements for the Graduate College of Ohio Univer- 
sity. Largely because of the practicum, the Fellows were required to take more 
than the 48-hour minimum course work in economics, education, and economic 
education required for the M.A. Because of the nature of the ExTFP, pre- 
requisites in economics were not required for admission into the degree program 
of the ExTFP. Further, en bloc programming was used for several of the re- 
quired courses. 

An outline of the M.A. curriculum for the ExTFP as it appeared in the pro- 
gram brochure follows: 

Course Title Course Description Quarter Credits 



Summer Quorter 



Finance 551 Monetary Policy 

Econ. Educ. 546 Economics in the Curriculum 

Econ. Educ. 549 Economic Education Programs 

Educ. SE 555 Adv. Principles of Teaching 



3 
3 



3 
3 
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(\mnv Title 



Inter^Quarter 

Speciul NoivCreJit Group Process Experience 



Fail Quorler 

licluc. KS S2 1 lulucational Statistics 4 

Mcon, 515 l-cotiomic History of the United States 4 

l?.con, lulue» 050 Hcoiiomic HUucation Kcsearch 3 

Bcon. Uduc. Wi) Studies in Heononiic Education: Praeticum 4 

Winter Quarter 

Rcon, 503 Advanced Microcconomic Theory 4 

r.con, 575 Economics of Poverty 4 

Econ, l*!duc. ()51 Heononiic Tducation Seminar 3 

Leon. Bduc. 690 Studies in Heononiic Hducation: Praciicum 4 

Sprirtg Quorter 

Tcon, 504 Advanced Microecononiic Theory 4 

Kcon, 576 l-cononiics of Human Resources 4 

IZcon, Educ» 69 1 Master's Seminar: Colloquium Paper 3 

Elective in Economics* 4 



Recognizing that many of the M.A. Fellows were deficient in their formal 
preparation in economics, and that the degree ivquirenient consisted of a mini- 
niuni of 27 quarter credits in economics, one course of each term during the 
summer session was devoted particularly to the introduction of basic economic 
ideas, concepts and generalizations which would be studied more intensively in 
the various economics courses scheduled for the academic year. 

The introductory course in education was an en hhn course scheduled for 
both M.A. and Ph.D. candidates and tauiiht by a veteran social science teacher- 
educator specialist from the College of Kducation. This course, taught during 
the second four-week term of the summer, was included in the schedule to serve 
the same purpose in education that the two introductory courses in economics 
were directed to in that discipline, namely, to make the Tcllows familiar with 
contemporary learning theories, the taxonomies of educational objectives, and 
new developments in elementary and secondary education generally. 

Phuisfor the Ph.D. program were initially prepared by the Chairmen of the 
Depurtmenis of Fconomic T.ducation and Secondary Education. A proposal for 
this degree submitted to the Board of Regents was approved in March |y6H. 
In general, .students in this degree program must complete a minimum of 65 



*ln gcncriil, pariicipants in the program wilt be encouraged to select from among the 



following courses: 

l-con. 505 History of Economic Thought 4 

Won. 525 Comparalive Economic Systems 4 

hcon. 528 Regional Analysis 4 

r'con. 5^5 Inlroduclion lo l-conometrics 5 

Icon. 5ft3 Fconomics of (iovernmcni 4 

lin, 655 Seminar in Monetary Theory 4 
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quarter credits each iiU / ) education atui (.? ) ecoiuunics and economic cduca** 
cation. In the education component, a candidate usually concentrates his course 
work in the areas ot ( / ) statistics, (.?) resciirch and desiim, and (J) curricuUun 
development. In the economics and economic education component, candi* 
dates arc expected to demonstrate con^petency of basic economic tlKH)ry, but 
in broad coverage rather than CiuUent speciali/.atii)n and coupled with course 
work in econonue education. 

Besides the required course work, candidates for the Ph.D. deiirce are ex- 
pected to pass (/) a statistics proticiencs test and (2) a .standardized foreiiin 
language prolicienes test. Additionally, degree candidates are required to ( / ) 
complete a practicum experience, (J?) file a record (jI* scores obtained on the 
nradiiate Record Txamination ((iKI!), and satisfactorily complete an ad« 
vaneed writing test, and (J ) complete a dissertation. 

Student ChiU'iU'tchstiis. To be eligilMe for the Ph. I), portion of the pro- 
gram, applicants were expected to hold an S\,,\, in economics or education with 
evidence of solid academic records and good letters of recommendation. 

As with the Ph.D. applicants, the M.A. applicants were selected on a na- 
tional basis. However, selection preference was given to educational personnel 
in rural poverty regions, such as Appalachia, and inner-city poverty areas. An 
M.A. applicant was considered eligible for the program if he held a baccalau- 
reate degree from ;in accredited institution with a minimum of 2.5 grade average 
(where A 4.0) and a standard teaching certificate. Preference was given to 
individuals w ith three or more years of teaching experience. 

Of the 21 Fellows who made up the final roster, ly were male and two 
female. The mean age of alt participants was 32.^5 years with a range of 26-52. 
*l he mean age of the Ph.D. I^'elhnvs was .'^2.42 as compared with the M.A. age 
of 3(1.21. 'I'he mean number of years in education was y,7, indicating an ex- 
perienced group of teachers. 

As undergraduates, two of the Fellows had majored in economies wliile 14 
had majored in history or social sciences other than economics. Four partici- 
pants had majored in education and the remaining one in physical education. 
Prior to entry into the prograni, four of the I'cllows had had no formal course 
work in economics, either at the undergraduate or graduate level; seven of the 
Fellows had taken no college course work in econoiiiics beyond the basic intro- 
ductory or principles level. Similarly, nine of the Fellows had taken no course 
work in higher mathematics at the undergraduate or graduate level; 1 1 of the 
Fellows had taken at least a course in basic algebra but only one student had 
taken courses in calculus. 

In a program with tlie preponderance of course work in economics at tlie 
graduate level, it is not surprising that tlie economies instructors found the 
level of comprehension among the Fellows to be deticient. The failure to grasp 
meanings and to see relationships, especially early in the program, and usually 
early in the various courses, was undoubtedly due to the lack of preparation in 
eciuionncs and mathenutties. 

Transactions 

Formal Course Requirements, (\)Urse requirements consisted of course 
work in economics, education, and economic education with a primaiy empha- 
sis on the translation of economics into viable curricula. \ \\c content of the 
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cuuisw's In economics was directed toward an idcntillcation and analysis of basic 
economic ideas, concepts and generalizations. These eoiu'ses, which were es- 
pecially rigorous iu\en the delicieneies in the background of nuniy of the Fel- 
lows, were considered iniportant in preparing the l ellows for the curriculum 
application covered in the eeononiie education courses. 

Ihe courses in education for the M.A. l-ellows included an advanced prin- 
ciples course directed toward a study i>f contemporary educational theory and 
recent developments in eurrieuUnn. The educational statistics course was looked 
\x\wn as complementary to the eeononucs courses, as well as a course with direct 
intplicalions for teachers. 

The courses in economic education designated in the schedule as 449, 6.S0, 
and 651 were introduceil into the curriculum at Ohio University in September 
1967 to assist teachers in the Kxperieneed Teacher I'ellowship Program, 1967- 
6iS. in making direct translation of economic content into curricula suitable for 
elementary and secondary schools. Specilieally, the experienced teachers were 
Introduced to the ir.iportance of analyzing social disciplines in an orderly man- 
ner. Comprehensively coherent conceptual structures were presented, analyzed 
and compared. Iri each instance the franiework was examined to discover (/) 
the unifying gestalts of the content. (J) the methods of social science inquiry 
implied, and (.0 the relationship between the framewoik under consideration 
and other social science areas. 

During both the summer and fall quarters, the Fellows in the program be- 
gan to develop outlines and gather materials for a colloquium paj^er to be sub- 
mitted during the spring quarter. The paper was to represent a synthesis of 
(/) dassrooni experiences, (2) knowledge gained through course work in eco- 
nomics and education, and the ideas encountered in the economic educa- 
tion courses, and especially those ideas acquired from the guest speakers and 
the materials made available to ihe Fellows. During the winter quarter the eco- 
nomic education courses consisted of seminar sessions in which the Fellows 
presented the major structure of the colloquium papers that were in prepara- 
tion. The conipleted papers arc available on loan to Council and Center direc- 
tors upon request to the OCEE. 

The Practicum Experience. The statcil rationale for the practlcum experi- 
ence was (/) for the Fellows to combine economic theory and educational 
learning theories in an internship and (2) to provide a special educational serv- 
ice to area schools. To accomplish this, the Fellows were expected to (/) in- 
ventory present social science curricula in the cooperating schools; (2) assist in 
the development of curriculum guides and materials; (3) relat.^ these materials 
to innovative materials and techniques developed as part of the national re- 
search projects in the social sciences; (4) teach experimental units whenever 
appropriate; (5) participate in final evaluation plans; and (6) make use of these 
experiences whenever appropriate in the development of the required collo- 
quium paper. 

The Fellows were assigned to school systems in teams of three, consisting 
of one Ph.D. candidate, who served as the team leader, and two M.A. candi- 
dates. In an effort to assign the Fellows to appropriate school systems, each 
Fellow was asked to state his preferences as regards to grade level and type of 
school system, such as rural or urban. To avoid unnecessary competition for 
what could be considered more desirable school systems, say those closest to 
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the University, the aetual assiunnient ti) sehool systems was made by aUmin- 
istratixe Ueeision. Team assijiiiments were based upon t / ) the expeeied com- 
palibiliiy of team nu-mbers/tJ) a balanec of quaHlieations amone the team 
members* (,0 tiie nature i>f ilie choices made b> the iiulividual Ivllows, and 
(4) the seven schools selected to coi^perate with the praetieiun experience. 

During the two quarters that the practieum was in session, there were no 
regularly scheduled classes us a part of the internship experience. The group 
did meet, however, in an opening oricntatii>n session and on a limited number 
of occasions thri>ughout the two quarters to discuss matters of interest to all. 
Additionally* the pruciicum director scheduled team meetings with the coop- 
erating school pcrsoiuicl to defhie tlie objeetives of the program. Also, indi- 
vidual teams met with the practieum director for about one hour per week. 

After making a study of the objectives and gi)als for improving instruction 
at the cooperating schi>ols, the teanK were requested ti* prepare and submit a 
contract for approval by the practieum director and the practieum coordinator 
fiom the cooperating school. In this contract the I'cUows (/) described what 
they thought could be accomplished in the period of two quarters scheduled for 
the practieum, {2) devclotu'd a statement of objectives, (3) described the goals 
i>f the school district to which they had been assigned, and (4) indicated the 
specific steps or procedures they would follow to reach the goals they had set. 
.A number of common features among the various programs included (/) 
teacher orientation to the role of economics in the social science curriculum, 
(.?) the development of s^vcilic materials for use in the classroom, or a course 
of study for use in a district, and methods for assuring follow-up activities 
once the practieum team left the cooperating school. 

(itoHp Process ami Group Interaction, The special group process ex- 
perience was developed in cooperation with the Department of Guidance, 
Counseling, and Student Personnel, College of Kducation, -md designed pri- 
marily to ( / ) provide experience in group processes and methods, (2) provide 
group and individual orientation and initial awareness of the personal meanings 
helpful for teachers involved in a rigorous academic pursuit and (3) reduce 
anxieties and enhance the learning potential of the individual Fellows, 

I'Urlhermore, it was the purpose of the non-credit group process sessions to 
create an esprit de corps and establish solidarity among the Fellows. 

The codireetors of the group process sessions worked under separate con- 
tract with the Department of Economic Education. Before the full quarter in 
September, the F-ellows were divided into three groups and met on a daily basis 
for six days. The daily meetings ran for approximately three hours per group, 
representing approximatels eighteen hours of group process experience for each 
group. One group was led by one of the codireetors, a second group by the 
other codirector, and the third group by the codireetors jointly. In addition to 
the group meetings, individual conferences for each of the Fellows were held by 
the two consultants. 

Original plans had called for a group session each month from October I 
to May 1971). However, the content of the group sessions during the Initial week 
and the variation of class schedules for the Fellows made it impractical to hold 
the monthly group sessions. Initial efforts to follow this plan resulted in low 
attendan^x' and resistance to the group process experience. This resistance was 
in part due to the Fellows' heavy involvement in their academic work. When 
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these conditions became apparent, the yioup process consultants altered the 
prtKcdurc to an individual eounseiiuii approach based on the I 'ellows' denuuuls 
and availability. 

Duriuii the group and individual sessions considerable time wus spent assist- 
ing I'ellows with their eoncertis in areas which were directly related to the 
UxTI'P. ineludiny (/) ucademic concerns. {2) anxiety surrouiuliny individual 
prosircss in the proijrani. ) interpersonal cooperiition and support iiinong the 
I'cllows. including such areas as black-white relationships, doctoral-ntasters re- 
httionships. cooperative study urranuenients. general social activities, und {4) 
competitiveness that resulted from the variability of educational and experien- 
tial backgrounds. 

Besides the consultant service available through the codireetors of the group 
process experience, the l ellows had intmediate access to the Associate Director 
of the program and were able to arrange meetings with the prograni Director 
whcncNcr it was felt that the Director's serv ices were necessary. Additionally, 
both the Director and the .\ssociatc Director of the program met regularly with 
the Fellows in the economic education courses scheduled throughout the year. 

Conwuinicationx l-lows and Orf}(uu:.ation. Maintaining good relations 
ansong the Tellowsand between the Fellows and the various individuals involved 
witii the pri)gram made it necessary to establish clearly defined procedures and 
job descriptions. The Associate Director served as the ombudsman for the 
group, liaison to the program Director, and coordinator of the various com- 
ponents of the program. 

Outcomes 

Outcomes examisKd in the evaluation of the ExTFP inclutled an analysis of 
the pivtcst-postlcst responses to ( / ) tlie four parts of the 7V.s7 t>f ihulerstandinii 
hi College Economics prepared by the Joint Couneil on Economic Education in 
collaboration wiih Ihc Psyeholoyical Corporation of America, and (2) the 
single form of the Test of Basic Econopnics, prepared by Dr. E.S, Wallace. 
Director. Nebraska Couneil on Economic Education. Statistically signiticant 
differences were observed between the pretest and posttcst results. 

An analysis was also made of the pretest-posttest opinions expressed by the 
Fellows in response to ( / ) The sSiiney of Opinions on Economic Issues, a 35- 
item questionnaire developed by committee members who participated in the 
Carneiiie-Melion Economie Educatit^n Workshop in 1969, and (2) the 
Inventory of Economic Opinions, prepared by Dr. Roman F. Warmkc. Only 
slight shifts of opinions were observed in the pretesl-posttest responses 

An analysis was made of the opinions expressed by the Fellows, the (cach- 
ing faculty, and the program's directors in response to questions treating such 
topics as ( / ) the effectiveness of the program in meeting the needs of the 
Fellows, {2) the overall value of the Fx lFP for upgrading high school instruc- 
tion, and ( 3 ) the usefulness of subject matter versus mcUiods and materials for 
future work. 

Altht>uj;h the responses to these questions were generally favorable, a 
careful analysis was made of less favorable responses. Efforts were made to 
determine the causes for ineffectiveness or inappropriatencss where such opin- 
ions were expressed. 

Employment and status changes were analyzc^i to determine the effective- 




ncss of the program upon the indi\ iclual Ix^lUnvs. l*ivc ot the seven IcUows in 
Ihc Ph.D. portion of ihc program have stayed at the University ti> pursue their 
degree programs a fiilUlime basis. Some of the remaining IVIlows accepted 
positions as adniinisualois, curriculum supervisors, and department chairmen. 
Several of the I'clknvs. expressing a desire to implement new teaching tecli- 
niques, returned loehissroom teaching. In most instances^ tlie I'dlows realized 
salary increases upiMi completion of the program. 

A fmal outcome component that was analyzed in the HxTl'P evaluation 
included institutional ctTects, especi»itly as related to the host institution. 
Although it was recognized that more time Wi)uUl need to elap>ie before Imal 
conclusions can be drawn, it was obsci vcd that the Bx I IV helped to focus atten- 
tion upon the need to promote special programs in economic education. I'he 
program^ therefore, served to strengthen the programs for and institutional 
process of service to elemeiitar> :.nd secondary schools that had been launched 
in 1953 with the formation of the Ohio Council on Economics Education. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



The Status of Research in Economic Education 



George G. Dawson 

Joint Council on S:conomic Education 



Starting with the 1969 Issue, Kconomir luhcalion i^xperiences of Emer^ 
prising Teachers has included a chapter on research in economic educaticm. 
The response to this has been extremely favorable, so we are continuing to in- 
clude this feature. This chapter will present an overview of the research si'tuation 
and then give brief descriptions of recent research projects at all educational 
levels. 

Ov«rvitw 

In the spring of 1968 the NYU Center for Economic Education began to 
list systematically all studies and research projects relating to economic educa- 
tion. Within a year, some 660 projects had been identified and listed in a book- 
let entitled Research in Economic Education: A Bibliography. Wiih a grant 
from the Kazanjian Foundation, the NYU Center expanded its efforts and 
added over 200 more titles to the bibliography. A Supplement was produced in 
mimeographed form in 1970. Since that time an additional 61 studies have been 
identified, and the Joint Council on Economic Education has assumed respon- 
sibility for maintaining the list and for serving as an advisory and information 
center on this type of research. 

Over 900 studies, then, have been completed or are in progress. As the 
chart on page 93 shows, studies of secondary level economics "make up the 
largest number and percentage of the toiaK with college-level research coming in 
second. The chart is based upon the NYU bibliographies as of spring, 1 970, hut 
the addition of the 61 studies identified since that time would not change the 
rankings. (One percentage point would be added to the college level and sub- 
tracted from the secondary level. ) Only seven percent have been at the elemen- 
tary school level, while five percent have touched both the elementary and 
secondary levels; three percent have dealt with both secondary and college, and 
1 1 percent are of a general nature not confined to one or two educational 
levels. (An example of the latter is an evaluation of the Kazanjian Awards 
Program which covered every level from kindergarten through graduate sclnol.) 

The chart also categorizes the studies by type. It should be noted that the 
term **research'* was used very broadl) in compiling the bibliography. The 
purpose was to identify any study that might add to existing knowledge of the 
status of economic education, not to quibble over what should or should not be 
classified as research. Thus, the studies range from simple fact-finding surveys 
involving little more than nosc-counting (such as the number of schools in a 
given state offering separate economics courses) to tightly controlled evalua- 
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signs nnd stutisticul analyses. 

The placing of the studies in categories was somcN^hat arbitrary. Many 
studies could easily fit into two or more of the categories. If the emphasis in a 
particular study seemed to be upon evaluation, for example, it would be 
categorized as an evaluation study even though it also included fact-finding. 
Since it was impossible to examine each study, the title or a brief description 
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provided by the author was often used to determine tlje proper eutegory. The 
percentages assij^sncd to each calej!ory, ilien, are approximations at best. 

AboiU 4t) percent have been categorized as jai t-fh\dui\t projeaw sunvys, 
or {hsiriptivv .v/m/aw. These studies do httle more than indicate what exists. 
Tie simplest of these will involve a count of schools otfering economics courses. 
Some merely survey the courses taught in various types of institutions (such as 
junior colleges); some attempt to ascertain the economics backgrounds of 
teachers at various levels; and some try to determine the economics knowledge 
of students and i>r tciiehcrs. Althouiih these studies appe;n* lobe simple, they are 
extremely important. If a Tenter or Council intends to work for the improve- 
ment of economic education in a given area, it must first know what the existmg 
situation is. The results of these studies have often been profound. For example, 
the New York City Council on F.conomie E-ducation has established in-service 
courses for New York teachers based upon a survey of the economies back- 
grounds of those teachers ;md of their expressed interest in furthering their 
economic knowledge. When a similar survey revealed that its teachers were far 
behind the public scliool instructors in their economic backgrounds, one large 
parochial school system set up special courses to remedy the situation. A large 
bank established economics courses for its personnel when a study showed that 
a group i)f employees in responsible positions were ignorant of .some basic prin- 
ciples of money and banking and ranked with high school students in their 
overall knowledge of economics. 

Thus, faci-tinding studies are useful and necessary. Researchers must not 
be deluded into believing that they are easy, however, for there are pitfalls. 
Before tackling a study of this type, the inexperienced researcher should consult 
someone who has undertaken similar projects. One common fault, for example, 
is asking the respondent to a questionnaire to indicate the number of credits 
of college economics he has earned. The results can be misleading unless the 
questionnaire has spelled out what constitutes economics. One respondent may 
include his work in economic geography, while another may not. The ques- 
tionnaire should list the types of courses the researcher wishes to define as eco- 
nomics, leaving sutlicient space for the respondent to add more. The researcher 
should noi leave it to the respondent to decide what is economics and what is 
not. This is but one of the many problems that the researcher can run into in 
doing a survey-type project.* 

Twenty-six percent of the projects have been classified as nonexperimennd 
evaliuiiion and effectivenesx smdies. In studies of this type, the researcher 
selects an existing situation and attempts to evaluate or measure the economic 
learnings that result. For example* several studies have compared the progress 
made in introductory college courses by students who had high school econom- 
ics with students who did not. Others have tested junior college students taking 
introductory economics, compared the results with those found in four-year 
colleges, and attempted to identify the factors which seem to have a significant 
effect on the learning of economics. 

In these projects, no effort was made to set up matched groups, to control the 
type or amount of economics taught, or in any other way to restructure the 
classroom situation. 



*Thc iuini C ouncil on I conomic Education will allcmpl lo provide advice and infor- 
mation on research designs lo those who request it. 




l<A(h'nmcnUil cvuluuliim stiuiies account for about lb percent of the total. 
Here, the rese;iivluT sels up a eonirollcil cNperinicnt in which one method of 
teaching is comfKiivU wiih another, or in which one son of material is used in 
one ehiss but not with a ntatched jjroup of students. A number of variables 
will be taken into account and isolated, statistical analyses will be made, and 
the etVectiveness of nne tcacliiny method or type of material will be compared 
with another. 

Only four percent of the research projects have tried to measure tromnm' 
attitUiU's or opmitms. There are several evaluation studies which have included 
student attitudes toward economics as a variable, but we have limited this 
classiticatiiMi to those dealinii with the student's attitude or opinion on various 
economic topics, problems or issues. F'or instance, one project tested student 
opinions on the free enterprise svstem before and after an introductory eco- 
nomics course to determine whether or not the w'ourse had an etfect im those 
opinions. 

/.as//>?v /.V siudii'\ (or rcsuUuil impact research) account for fewer 
than i^ne percent of the total. It should be noted, however, that several of the 
evaluation studies have included an element of residual impact measurement 
in ihcir desiiins. \Vc know of only two studies in which the major purpose is to 
determine how nuieh economic understandinj! is retained after certain periods 
i^f time, such as one year, two years, or five years. 

Historical stiulics might be considered a special kind of descriptive or fact- 
finding research, but we have categorized them separately where they clearly 
focus upon historical trends in ecommiie education, such us the history of the 
teaching i»f eci>nomics in a certain state. Historical studies make up only Uu'ce 
percent of the ti>tal. 

Rnally. about ten percent of the projects have been classitied as miscel- 
laneous because they do not seem to tit any i>f the other categories. Often, 
studies were classed as miscellaneous simply because we were unable to obtain 
sufVieicnt information about them to determine where they belong. 

Arc any trends in evidence? In 1^68. 42 percent of the listed studies dealt 
with economics in secondarv scluu^ls, while 34 percent were concerned solely 
with the college or adult level. Now, however, the college-level projects account 
for about 3f> percent of the total, while secondary-level research has dropped 
to 37 percent. During the past two years there has been a decided increase in 
economic education research at the college level. In fact. 6() percent of the 
projects added to the bibliographies in 1970 were at lhi.s level, and another 10 
percent covered both secondary and college situations. 

Several factors help to explain the trend toward more college-level research. 
I-irst. many ct^Ilcge economists are beginning to be concerned about the etTec- 
tivencss of the introductc^ry economics cimrse. They fear that it has not been 
appealing to students and has had less than the desired impact on their economic 
understanding. Second, the development of the Test of V mlerstandin^ in 
Collci^e lutntomics (hereafter referred to as the TUCT-). developed by the 
Joint Council on Hconomic F'.ducation and published by I'hc Psychological 
Corporation, has provided the C(^llege teacher with a nationally normed instru- 
ment that can be used ti> measure economic understanding. Third, the Joint 
Council on Economic Education has made a concerted ctTort to encourage 
experimentation in the college course: A workshop (for directors of Centers 
for Economic Education) Was held at Carnegie-Mellon University, grants 
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have been extended to colleges and universities to finance reseaichi u **ques- 
tion bank'' is being prepared, advicv* and information are provided to those 
contemplating research, and Thv Journal of Economic Education (tlrst issued 
in 1969) is now providing a medium for the publication of research findings. 
Many projects have developed as a result of the 1969 and 1970 summer re- 
search workshops at Carncgie-Mcllon University. 

The fact that over y(K) research projects have been completed or are In 
progress docs not mean that the field has been covered adequately. Indeed, 
every study has raised as many questions as it has answered, most of the ex- 
periments should be replicated, and there is need for more work in each of the 
categories described above. The following sections will briefly describe some 
of the etlorts that are being made in this vitally important area. 

Research ot the Elementary School Level 

Donald Davison and John Kili^ore of the Iowa Center for F.conomic Edu- 
cation have developed a primary test of economic understanding. The struc- 
ture of the test is similar to that of the first-grade Instrument created by 
Larkins.^ Finding that a multiple-choice test consisting of pictures would be 
too time-consuming an J costly. Davison and Kilgore adopted the **yes-no*' 
format. In which the child responds with a ''yes" or "no'' to such statements as; 
''We can have all the goods and services we want since we have so many 
resources." Reversed Items were prepared for each concept or piece of in- 
formation to be tested. This is necessary to overcome the problem of the 
acquiescence set of young children, a phenomenon in which there is a tendency 
on the part of most youngsters to respond with a '*yes" when they are guessing. 
The matched-item technique requires that the pupil reply "yes" to one state- 
ment and "no" to the matched Item. In this way, the researcher can be sure 
that the child really understands the concept and is not simply making a 
lucky guess. 

Initially, an experimental test of 138 Items was constructed (69 matched 
pairs), and administered to a group o; second-grade children using primary- 
level economics materials. The materials consisted of The Child's World of 
Choices, published by the University of Iowa in 1968; the student activity book 
related to The Child*s World of Choices: and the accompanying Teacher*s 
Guide. Item analyses were made, levels of difficulty determined, and Indices 
of discrimination computed for each Item. After comments on each item were 
solicited from educators and economists the number of statements was re- 
duced to 39. 

Next, a public school system in Iowa using economics materials In the 
primary gradi^s was contacted so that a group of pupils could be obtained 
for further experimentation. The revised test was administered to about 100 
children, further analyses were made, and the test was reduced to 32 matehed- 
pair items. It is called The Primary Test of Economic Understanding (here- 
after referred to as PTEU). 

This revised instrument was now used to measure the effectiveness of the 



KSee A. Guy l.;irkins. "Assessing Achievement on a First-Grade Economics Course of 
Study." (Logan: Utah Slate University. 1%8. Fd.D. dissertation.) For a hrief description 
of the Larkins study, see Volume Six of lUonomiv lUiiuation hxpetiences of Entvrprisinu 
Temhen, pp. 65*68. 
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materials and the effectiveness uf an In-service program fur teachers. The 
researchers also wantcil to Inul out it pupils in lariii hami schools (schools 
populated by culturally deprived children and entitled to financial aid under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Iklucation Act) performed differently 
from children in nontarget schools. iMnaliy, they wanted to know if age, sex, 
and reasoning ability were signltleant variables, 

The experiment would involve 24 teachers anU about 5tH) pupils in the Des 
Moines school system. Because of the ditliculty in obtaining a truly random 
sample in public school situations, the HOfWiiuivulvni amirol (Ivsi^fi 
was employed.- Kxperimental and control groups were to be used, but tlie 
children could not be randomly assigned to these groups. Intact classrooms, 
however, were randomly assigned to the control and experimental groups. 
Teachers who had participated in DUI.iP (tlr Developmental liconomic Edu- 
cation Project) were eliminated, and no two experimental classrooms were 
located in the same building. All :esi administration was handled by a prin- 
cipal or consultant, with the regular teacher out of the room, The teachers 
participating in the exjvrimcnt were not given copies of the test, thus making 
it impossible for them consciously or unconsciously to ''coach" their pupils 
or stress concepts contained in ilv: test. An equal number of target and non- 
target classrooms was included in the sample. I'he chart below describes 
the categories used in the experir«;ent. 





Conirol 


Gxperimcntal 


Ci 

Continue widi regu- 
lar social studies 
program 


Use of The Child's 
World of Choices, 
including Teacher's 
Guide and Student 
Activity Book 


Ci 

Use of The Child's 
World of Choices 
(as Cl*) plus in-serv- 
ice training sessions 


Targct-Arcu 
Schools 


4 teachers and 
classes 


4 teachers and 
classes 


4 teachers and 
classes 


Nontarget- 
Area Schools 


4 teachers and 
classes 


4 t^nchers and 
classes 


4 teachers and 
classes 



The pupils in the eight classiooms in control group Ci would continue with 
the regular social studies program. Those in and G would use The Child's 
World of Choices with the related materials (Student Activity Book and 
Teachcr^s Guide). Experimental group Cn would differ from Ca in that the 
teachers in Cs would attend weekly in-service training sessions for the tive 
weeks of the experiment. The O teachers, then, received special instruction 
in the economic content of the unit. 



-For an explanation of this design, sec Donald T. Campbell and Julian C. Stanley, 
Kxpcrimental aiui Quaai-Expvrimmtal Uesims for Research* (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1963, pp, 47-50.) 
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Flanagan's Test of Gemral /ihility (hereafter referred to as TOGA), 
Form A, was administered to all pupils to determine their ability levels. 
This test does not require readinu, arillimclic, or any other form of sehool 
aehievement, but yields both an lO score and a grade expeetancy score. The 
TOGA also provides part scores for the child's information about the world 
around him and for his powers of abstract reasoning. These part scores would 
be used to test the h;*pothesis that there would be a closer correlation between 
ihe pupil's scores on the lOGA reasoning test than on the TOGA informa- 
tion test. 

Tho total number of pupils for whom scores on all tests were obtained 
was 504. An F-test for significance of classroom ditTerences was made for 
the TOGA and for PTEUi (the PTEU pre- test Because significant dif- 
ferences in both the lOGA and PTEUi scores existed among classrooms, an 
analysis of covariance was required. For each classroom, the mean score on 
TOGA was used as the covariate, and the mean chan\(e score (that is, PTEUj 
minus PTEUi) was used as the criterion variable. Thus, an analysis was made 
of the actual change scores for each class, and these change scores were ad- 
justed to account for initial differences in ability as measured by the TOGA. 
The adjusted change scores can be seen as estimates of the actual amount 
of change that would have resulted if the experimental groups had had equal 
TOGA scores. The results indicate that both experimental groups and 
Gi) iriade significantly greater gains than the control groups. They also re- 
vealed, however, that there was no significant difference between Cj and Ca. 
In other words, the pupils whose teachers had not received special training 
did just as well as those whose teachers had. 

The expectation that performance on the PTEU would be more closely 
related to reasoning ability than to information (as measured by the TOGA) 
was not borne out. The correlation between TOGA-information and PTEU2 
(post-test in economics) was .53, while that between TOGA-reasoning and 
PTEU2 was only .45. The correlations between the children's economics 
scores and their age and sex were very low. Thus, at this level, age and sex 
had no practical significance in explaining achievement as measured by the 
economics test. 

Pupils in target schools scored significantly lower on both the PTEU pre- 
test and post-test. However, when change scores were adjusted to assume 
that both experimental groups had equal TOGA scores, the amount of change 
between PTEUi and PTEU- was not statistically siunificant between the tar- 
get and nontarget groups. Pupils in nontarget areas scored higher on both 
the TOGA and the PTEU and achieved higher change scores, but the target- 
area clashes using the economics materials did profit from them. In other words, 
the materials were effective for children in both the target and nontarget areas. 

It was concluded that the economics materials were a major factor in 
bringing about the achievement shown by the experimental groups. The fact 
that the in-service program appeared to make no difference is difficult to ex- 
plain. It could mean that the training program was insufficient in content or 
length. It could imply that the materials provided all the training necessary 
for the primary teacher. Or, perhaps the untrained teachers were so motivated 



^Scc F. {•'. Lindquist. Pcsij^n ami Analysis of Kxpirimi^us in Ps\tholog\ and Education. 
(Bobion: Houghton Mifflin, 1953. pp. 173-174.) 
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by the project that their interest and real overcame the hick of special prepara- 
tloii. The pupiPsi score on the PTElJ prc-test proved to be the best predictor 
of his achievenwnt on the post-test (the correUition coethcient was ,69), 

Davison and Kilgore have shown that primary-level students can learn 
some economic concepts, and that growth in pupil understanding can be 
measured. Their findings also suggest that the materials provided for pupils 
and teachers are important, and that teachers may not need special training 
to do an effective job of teaching economics at this level. They rightly urge, 
however, that iheir experiment be replrated elsewhere and at different grade 
levels. Currently, the Joint Council on Economic Education is attempting to 
identify third-grade teachers throughout the nation who will administer the 
test to their pupils. With more norming data, the PTEU will probably become 
an extremely valuable instrument for evaluating primary-level economics 
programs. 

Robert Pnmis, Howard A. Sulkin, William D, Rader and others at the 
University of Chicago's Industrial Relations Center have continued with their 
work in economic education research at the intermediate school level,' These 
researchers have been concerned about the problem of teaching economics 
to students of various socioeconomic levels. They have also sought to ascer- 
tain the effect on student learning of teacher familiarity with economics ma- 
terials. It has been found that elementary teachers are reluctant to include 
economics in their curriculum because of their own lack of trailing in that 
subject, but that many are willing to attempt it if some sort of in-service train- 
ing is provided. The Industrial Relations Center offered a one-day training 
program in which staff members would go over the materials with the teach- 
ers, explain the rationale of the lessons, lead the participants through a simu- 
lation game, and answer any questions they might have. 

The Center decided to investigate the effect of teacher acquaintance with 
their elementary economics materials. Teachers who had a year's experience 
with the materials developed by the Center were asked to teach the economics 
program for another year,^ A number of teachers who had had experience 
with the program were available. Five teachers each were selected at random 
from schools in high, middle and low socioeconomic neighborhoods. Two new 
groups of teachers were also chosen from six other school systems. One 
group would get the materials and a one-day training program, while the 
other would get the materials but no training. The participating teachers were 
chosen at random, a table of random numbers being used for this purpose. 
The participating schools were located in six different states. The table below 
indicates the number and types of classes used in the experiment. 



» Information in this chapter is based upon Robert W. Pranis. Tviu hmn Evonomivs in 
Elementary Schools: Comparing: Prof»ram V's, NotuProgram Students and the Effect of 
Teacher Acquaintance uw7/i Instnu tional Materials, (Chicago: Industrial Relations Center, 
The University of Chicago, 1970.) For brief accounts of the previous work of the Center, 
see Volume Six of Economic Education Experiences of Enterprising Teachers, pp. 68-70, 
and Volume Seven, pp. 86-89. Also see Howard A. Sulkin and Robert W. Pranis, "Evalua- 
tion of an Elementary School Social Studies Program," Educational Leadership ( December 
1969.) 

^The Industrial Relations Center has developed materials for use in grades four, five and 
six. Student readings, workbooks, teacher's guides* tests and a simulation game entitled 
Market are included. 
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Table 1 

The Number and Types of Glosses in the Study 



Classes of Total 
Classes of Classes of Noivln-Scrvice Classes 



Socit)tfconomic 
Level 


Experienced In Service 
Teachers Trained Te 


Trained 
uchers Teachers 


Receiving 
Program 


Control 
Classes 


High 


5 


6 


6 


17 


6 


Middle 


6 


5 


6 


17 


5 


Low 


3 


5 


5 


13 


5 


Total 


14 


16 


17 


47 


16 



The Center's program (Economic Man) requires 40 minutes a day, five days 
a week, for 21 weeks. Tlie tests used were those developed for tlie sixth- 
grade level. The items were based upon lite concepts and generalizations con- 
tained in the program. Tlie pre-test was made up of 62 items, while the post- 
test contained 56. The raw score results were converted to percent of num- 
ber of items. The Otis-Lennon Test of Menial Ability (Form K) was used to 
measure the intelligence of the pupils. This test, along with the economics 
pre-test, was administered in January of 1969; the post-tests were administered 
in June. Only those children who had taken both pre- and post-tests were 
included in the study. 

The researchers did not expect to find significant differences in intelligence 
within any socioeconomic level, but diflercnces did occur. In the higher level 
there were no significant differences. In the middle level, however, pupils 
with experienced teachers were 2.95 raw score points below the control class, 
which proved to be significant beyond the .05 level of confidence. In the lower 
socioeconomic group, children with experienced teachers were significantly 
higher than the other two experimental groups. 

A primary aim of the study was to ascertain whether students in all socio- 
economic levels made greater progress in economics than comparable stu- 
dents in the control groups. The control classes did not receive economics 

Table 2 

Results of Pre- ond Post-Testing for Program and Control Groups 

Program Students Control Students 



lie Level 
I High 


Mean 


Pre-Test 

N = 
38.62 


Post-Test 
164 
49.31 


Pre-Test 
36.65 


Post-Test 
152 
37.49 


cioeconon 
Middle 


Mean 


N = 

39.15 


159 

48.23 


N = 

36.66 


156 
36.10 


o 




IS/ = 


134 




132 



Mean 29.95 34.83 30.22 31.93 
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instruction, but some gains were expected because of maturation and improved 
reading ability over the course of ihe school year. The results of the pre- and 
post-testing are indicated in 'I'able 2. The program students were those whose 
teachers had received no training or experience with the materials. 

Clearly, the pupils receiving economics instruction made substantially 
greater gains. At all socioecononac levels, the program (or experimental) 
groups made gains that were significant beyond tlic .001 level of confidence, 
The low-levefcontrol group made a gain of 1.71 points which was significant 
beyond the .05 level of contidcnce, but there is no apparent explanation for 
this. The slight gain made by the uppjr-level control group was not significant, 
while the middle-level group actually regressed. 

The teachers were categorized as: ( 1 ) Experienced (those who had taught 
the economics program the previous year); (2) Trained (those who were 
new to the program but had been given the one-day training in addition to 
the materials) Tand (3) Nontniined (those who were new to the program 
and who received the materials without the in-service training). Table 3 
below compares the jjain scores of the classes by teacher category for each of 
the three socioeconomic groups. 

Table 3 

Comparison of Scores by Teacher Cotegory 



Experienced Trained Nonlrained 



o 73. 

3 



Gain 



Gain 



Gain 



14.41 



7.02 



9.75 



10.52 



7.54 



11.93 



10.69 



9.08 



4.89 



The differences between the experienced and inexperienced teachers were 
significant beyond the .01 level of confidence in the upper socioeconomic levels. 
There was no significant difference between trained and nontrained teachers 
at the upper level. Differences between teachers in the middle socioeconomic 
classes were not significant. In the lower socioeconomic areas, the difference 
between the experienced and nontrained teachers was significant beyond the 
.001 level of confidence, but there was no significant difference between the 
experienced and the trained teachers. Finally, at this level, there was ;i signifi- 
cant difference (.001 level of confidence) between the trained and non- 
trained teachers. 

In summary, children who are taught the Chicago program learn signifi- 
cantly more economics than those who are not. (There was no significant 
difference in intelligence scores between experimental and control groups at 
any of the socioeconomic levels.) Pupils in low socioeconomic areas profit 
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from the program, but do not gain as much as those at the middle and upper 
levels, Indeed, their mean score on the post-test falls short of the mean pre^ 
test scores of the i)lhcr twn grcnips. It should be noted, too, that many teach- 
ers of the low socioeconomic classes reported much greater interest on the 
part of their pupils. The classes of experienced teachers in high socioeconomic 
areas showed the greatest gains from the program, while those of inexperienced 
teachers in low socioeconomic schools had the lowest gain. (The terms 
experienced and inexperienced refer to the teachers' familiarity with the eco- 
nomics program, not to overall teaching experience.) 

At the middle socioeconomic level, the program pupils with experienced 
teachers were lower than the control pupils in intelligence test scores, but 
had higher gain scores on the economics tests. At the lower socioeconomic 
level, however, the program pupils with experienced teachers had higher in- 
telligence test scores than the other two program groups at their level, but they 
achieved gain scores falling midway between the other two groups. There- 
fore, the pattern of differences in intelligence scores does not appear to relate 
to the pattern of differences in gain scores on the economics tests. 

This study seems to have established that the Chicago program can be 
taught effectively, even by teachers who have had no previous experience 
in teaching economics and no specialized training. It is consistent with other 
studies showing a relationship between socioeconomic level and abiUty to 
learn economics, although further work in this area is needed. The results 
in regard to intelligence scores are somewhat puzzling. The efforts of Davison 
and Kilgore in Iowa and of the Industrial Relations Center group in Chicago 
are commendable steps in the right direction, but replication is certainly needed 
in both cases. 

Under the direction of C. David Crosier, the Economic Education Enrich- 
ment Project of the West Springfield Public Schools in Massachusetts has em- 
barked on a three-year program involving teacher training, curriculum devel- 
opment and the development of a sixth-grade test of economic concepts. Under 
this federally funded program, all elementary teachers received a 30-hour 
in-service training in which 15 hours were devoted to basic economics and 
15 to the development of a framework for the integration of economic con- 
cepts into the social studies curriculum. The Test of Economic Understand- 
ing (published by Science Research Associates) was administered to the 
teachers on a pre- and post-test basis, and significant improvement was noted. 

During the first year of the program the training sessions to involve teach- 
ers in the process of developing a framework for the integration of economic 
concepts did not seem to function effectively; there was a degree of confusion 
over the objectives to be achieved. During the first summer, however, the 
project team was able to write learning experiences to fit into the conceptual 
economics framework with the help of a group of elementary school teachers. 
By the end of the summer seven booklets were available, K-6, which were 
used by the teachers during the second year's in-training program. The avail- 
ability of these materials made a major contribution to the improvement of 
the teacher training program. 

As a result of the above-mentioned sessions devoted to curriculum devel- 
opment, it had become clear that the role of the classroom teacher in this 
area is somewhat restricted. Developing a framework is the role of the con- 
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Hultant, while the project leaders make sure that the consultant understands 
the teachers' needs. This led lo the formation of a curriculum committee 
representing all elementary grades. The goal was to construct a truly inte- 
grated social studies curriculum in which concepts from other social science 
disciplines will be incorporated as the subject matter dictates. In kindergarten 
and tu'st grade, for example, ecoiiomics and sociology are combined in a study 
of the family. The program is designed so that teachers will start with things 
which are familiar to the pupils, such as the family; then, using objectives 
stated in the grade level curriculum guides, they select activities and materials 
from a variety of sources found in the classroom and school libraries to work 
toward the accomplishment of the objective. It is recognized that what works 
for one teacher may not work for another, A '^continuous feedback prwess*' 
has been started in which teachers will participate in on-going curriculum 
development. 

Finally, the Economic Education Enrichment Project has c^^veloped a 
40-item multiple-choice test for grade six. The test is designed to cover con- 
cepts included in the curriculum through the si.\th grade. Originally, a '*pilot 
test'' of 30 items was administered to a small group of sixth graders. This 
enabled the researchers to identify weak questions and to see whether addi- 
tional questions could be included within the thirty-minute time limit. Thus, 
the increase to 40 items, reflecting varying levels of difficulty and categorized 
as knowledge questions (14), comprehension (17) and application {9). 

Three groups of students took the revised and expanded version of the 
test. The student population of 2488 was obtained from eight school sys- 
tems in three states. The questions were designed to reflect seven categories 
— the household, business, government. »^xchange, technology, markets and 
the national economy — commensurate with the amount of material in each 
category included in the economics program. There was considerable vari- 
ation in the results. The mean scores ranged from a low of 14.32 in one 
school system to a high of 18.29 in another. Item analyses were made and 
indices of levels of difficulty and discrimination were computed. 

Further analyses will be made of the data gathered in the West Springfield 
experiment, and it is probable that the Joint Council on Economic Education 
will disseminate the test and its norming data in the near future. 

Aside from the three projects described above, there appears to be little 
recent research at the elementary school level. The Baltimore City Public 
School System is preparing an Economic Education Supplement for Elemen- 
tary Grades, and an evaluation is contemplated. Baltimore is also field-test- 
ing the sixth-grade program of the Industrial Relations Center of the University 
of Chicago, but no details are available on these projects at the moment. The 
Emerson Public Schools of Emerson. New Jersey, are revising the K-6 social 
studies curriculum as part of their DEEP program, but no date has been set 
for completion of the project. 

Research at the Secondary School Level 

Phillip Saunders of Indiana University has attempted to ascertain whether 
or not high school economics has a lasting impact.^ His data were collected at 

*'Sce Phillip Saunders, "Does High School Economics Have a Lasting Impact?" The 
Journal of EionomU Education. 2 (Fall 1970). 39-55. 
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Carnegic-McUon University over a period of nine semesters, from the fall of 
1964 to the spring of 1^64. StudtMits in CMU*s one-semester introductory 
economics course iiuulc up the pv>puhition to be studied. This involved 2,137 
students, about 24 percent of whom had taken economics in high school. Stu- 
dents who had taken hi^ih school economics received higher course grades in 
the college course. This group contained a larger pc . 'age of engineering 
and science majors and reported a higher interest in econ« .s after their college 
course. Yet, they also reported spending less time on their college course. All 
the preceding findings were statistically significant. On the TEU, students with 
a high school economics background achieved a higher mean score, statistically 
significant at the .05 level of confidence. 

The new college-level test (TUCE) was given after the course in the fall 
terms of 1967-68 and 1968-69, and in the spring of 1969. Again, students with 
a high school economics background scored significantly higher. An item 
analysis yielded some interesting results, however. The TUCE contains three 
types of questions. On those items classified as ^'Recognition and Understand- 
ing'* and on those in the category of ''Simple Application/* the students who had 
had high school economics achieved significantly higher scores. On the "Com- 
plex Application*' items, however, the slight difference in favor of the high 
school group was not statistically significant. 

In summary, high school economics did appear to have a small lasting 
impact on the time students spent in their college course, on their interest in 
economics, on their college economics grades, and on their performance on two 
standardized tests, the high school level TEU and the TUCE. Saunders warns, 
however, that it may be a mistake to place loo much confidence in these con- 
clusions. The high school group contained a disproportionately large number 
of science and engineering majors, students who tend to be the best at Carnegie- 
Mellon. 

Accordingly, multiple regression analyses were made. Using course grades, 
time spent on economics, interest in economics, and instructor ratings as de- 
pendent variables, and holding other variables constant, high school economics 
was significantly associated with only one dependent variable — the amount of 
time spent on economics compared with other subjects. Holding other variables 
constant, high school economics did not seem to have a significant influence on 
course grades. Again holding other variables constant, however, high school 
economics background did add to the TEU post-test score, a result that supports 
earlier studies.* A previous high school course also appears to add significantly 
to the TUCE post-test score. The high school course does have a lasting impact 
on the ''Recognition and Understanding" items in the TUCE, but not on the 
''Simple Application'* or "Complex Application" questions. 

Saunders concluded that high school economics, as currently taught, does 
increase the kind of understanding measured by the TEU and by the "Recogni- 
tion and Understanding'* questions on the TUCE. There is a need, however, 
to know more about the varying nature of these courses. It does not necessarily 
follow that students who have had high school economics can be placed in 
advanced college courses, or that they should be allowed to skip the introductory 
course. They may start their introductory college course with more understand- 



^For a brief summary of earlier, related studies see Volume Six of Economic Education 
Expvriefives of Enierprisinff Teachers, pp. 72-75. 



ing than those who did not have the same high school experience, but Saunders 
and others have shown that they make substantial gains during the college course 
nevertheless. In other words, they still have a great deal to learn about basic 
economics, and to place them in advanced courses would (in most cases) 
probably put them at a great disadvantage. 

Since the evidence shows that it is in the application areas that the present 
high school courses appear to be weak, the student needs more emphasis upon 
using and applying the analytical tools and concepts he has already learned. If 
separate sections are to be created in the introductory course for students who 
have had high school economics, those sections might better be based upon a 
pre-test performance and not simply on the fact that the individual took the 
subject in high school. If the pre-test reveals that a student has mastered many 
of the principles stressed in the traditional Introductory course, then that student 
might be placed in a separate section in which he has the opportunity to apply 
those principles to the economic problems currently plaguing society. 

Keith Lnmsden, Director of the Economics Education Project in Great 
Britain, included an anylysis of the lasting impact of secondary school economics 
in a study of economic education in the United Kingdom,** Using a test very 
similar to the TUCE, Lumsden tested 4,700 university students taking first year 
economics in 34 universities during the academic year 1969-70. Called the 
Test of Economics Comprehension (TEC), this 50-minute objective test con- 
tains 20 microeconomics and IS macroeconomics items, A high score implies 
that the student should be able to approach a real-life problem, identify the 
economic issues involved, and select the most likely outcome or the mo.st 
appropriate policy. 

Lumsden's data were subjected to multiple regression analyses, the regres- 
sion statistics showing how each variable affected the TEC score — other things 
remaining unchanged. It was found that students who had taken the so-called 
**A-lever' economics in secondary school did substantially better on the TEC. 
The higher the grade achieved by the student in his "A-lever* economics, the 
better he performed on the college-level TEC. The number of years that had 
elapsed since taking the "A-leveP' examination did not have a significant impact, 
implying that there was no loss over time of the knowledge gained in studying 
**A-lever' economics. The student's opinion of his secondary economics course 
was not significant. That is, students who thought the course had been good did 
not do better on the TEC than those who had a less favorable view. Strangely, 
however, students who gave a poor rating to their economics teachers per- 
formed significantly better on the TEC, Other school subjects also had an effect 
on economic understanding. Those who had taken mathematics, economic 
history, and general studies (all at the '*A-level") did significantly better. Hav- 
ing had an "O-leveP' (a lower level) economics course did not add significantly 
to the TEC score, nor did "A-lcvel'' history. "A-leveP' geography actually had 
a significant negative effect. 

The value of secondary economics had been a subject of dispute in Britain, 
some leading university economists charging that it actually did more harm than 
good. Lumsden concluded that his study has removed all doubts — not only 



•'Economics Hducation Project — Report on Preliminary University Study," Economics: 
The Journal of the Economics Association (Autumn 1970). 
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does ••A-lcvel" economics give students a grasp of analytical principles, but 
even some of the related siibjeels yive the university student an advantage over 
thi)se who have not had similar courses. Lunisden suggests that, with good 
background information on the students, the universities can design a course 
which would avoid repetition of concepts learned in secondary school and build 
upon the knowledge that students bring with them, 

A. Dennis Gentry has tested M62 noncollege-bound high school seniors in 
Indiana to determine their understandings in four major economic areas: 
(/) What does the economy produce and why? (2) Economic growth and 
stability. (J) The distribution of income. (4) Comparison of economic sys- 
tems. Gentry used the TEU with his sample population, which was drawn 
from 27 high schools representing three different sizes and different geographical 
areas of the state. Students who had taken a formal economics course per- 
formed significantly better (at the .01 le\el of confidence) than those who had 
not. He found no statistically significant relationship between sex and level of 
economic understanding. Students who had completed a formal economics 
course in large schools had a better understanding of what the economy pro- 
duccs and why, economic growth and stability, and comparative economic 
systems. Apparently, the economics courses in large schools were more com- 
prehensive than those in the medium-sized or small schools. On the other hand, 
the small schools did a better job of teaching economic concepts in work- 
experience programs. Medium-sized schools did not do as well as the small 
schools, but did better than the large ones in the work-experience programs.^ 

Noting that other researchers had found sex to be a significant variable. 
Gentry thought that the fact that his study was confined to terminal students 
might explain his finding that it was not significant. Joel H. Paul feels that the 
superior performance by mules can be explained by the probability that as boys 
grow older they develop a greater interest in economics.*^ It will be remem- 
bered that sex was not significant at the elementary level either. The greater 
effectiveness of work-experience programs in small schools was explained by 
the fact that they seem to receive greater emphasis than they do in larger 
schools. In other courses (such as bookkeeping and other business-relt*ted 
subjects). Gentry asserts that only one teacher in 27 considered economic 
issues to be of sufficient Importance to warrant discussion in their classes. 
Gentry also saw a need for greater use of current events in teaching high school 
economics. 

The question of having separate courses for terminal students was discussed 
briefly by Gentry. He urges that economics be required of all high school 
students, but suggests that further research Is needed to see if terminal students 
should have a different type of course (such as one stressing consumer eco- 
nomics inste'.id of abstract analytical principles). In 1965 and 1966 the New 
York University Center for Economic Education conducted two surveys of 
''authoritative opinion** on this issue. High school teachers strongly favored 

■'A. Dennis Gentry. "Economic Understanding of Non-Collegc-Bound Seniors in Public 
High Schools in Indiana.'' { Denver, Colorado: University of Denver, 1969, Ed.D. disserta- 
tion.) 

»"Jocl Harris Paul, "An Analysis of Economic Understanding in Selected Georgia High 
Schools." (Athens: University of Georgia. 1964. Ed. D. dissertation.) 

Single copies of these studies arc on file in the Joint Council of Economic Education 
olRcc. A brief summary can be found in The Balanie Sheet (January 1967). 
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a consumei-oriciucd course for terminal students, while college economists 
involved in the econi)n)ic education movement insistet upon an analytical 
principles course for everyone, A similar study was made by Albert Alexander 
of the New York City Council on Economic Education in 1970. Each high 
school in New York City was asked to comment on a ^'working paper" entitled 
'Teacher's Guide and Calendar of Lessons — Economics I (Non- Academic)" 
developed by Edward C, Prehn. Within an analytical framework, Prehn's 
proposed course stressed a more personalized, descriptive and institutional 
approach, while the otficial course emphasized theoretical economics. Eighty- 
two percent of the respondents favored the modified course specifically tailored 
to meet the needs of the general (noncollege-bound ) student. Many studies have 
shown that academic ability is highly significant in learning economics. What 
Is sorely needed, however, is a study of just how much (and what type of) 
economics the less academically talented student can learn. 

Gentry, who is now at Indiana State University in Terre Haute, plans to 
expand on his earlier work by including all Indiana public and parochial schools 
In a study entitled *'An Inquiry of Practices Related to Teaching Economics in 
Public and Parochial Schools in Indiana/' 

The Winneconne School System in Wisconsin is continuing with its Indus- 
triology project, which was briefly described in Volume Seven of this book 
(pages 94-95). In 1968 Form A of the TEU was administered as a pre-test 
and Form B as a post-test to all boys eligible for the Industriolo^y course. The 
mean scaled score for students who took the course increased by 5.1, while the 
increase for those who did not take the course was only 2.8. In 1969, Form B 
was used as the pre-test and Form A as the post-test. Students in the program 
gained about 4.5 scaled score points, while those not taking the course made no 
gains at all. These findings strongly suggest that economics can be taught in 
the industrial arts curriculum, but the process of developing the program and 
making further evaluations will continue for the next two years.^^ 

David /, Schwartz of Georgia State University in Atlanta has developed a 
50-ltem Economic Intelligence Quotient Validation Test, which emphasizes 
facts and concepts that should be cf Interest and practical value to the average 
consumer.^'* It has been administered to over 21,000 high school students in 
Georgia and Kansas. Too often, the results show an appalling ignorance of 
simple economic facts and concepts which should be known to any intelligent 
consumer. For example, 4,547 students took the test in 215 Georgia schools 
in 1969 and achieved a mean score of 26. One school achieved a mean score 
of only 1 1.32, while the highest for any school was 38.68. The test was failed 
by 82.7 percent of the students (that is, they missed 16 or more questions). 
Ninety percent were unable to determine the least costly repayment schedule for 
a short-term loan; 92 percent missed a simple question on Social Security; two- 
thirds were unable to solve simple problems involving carrying charges; over 
half did not know that the U.S. economy is based upon private enterprise; and 



G. Emerson, A Program Called Industriology. (Winneconne, Wisconsin: Winne- 
conne Community Schools, 1970.) 

David J. Schwartz. Evonortuc Intelliffcnce Quotient Validation Test. (Atlanta: Georgia 
State University Chair of Consumer Finance, 1969.) 
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less than half were able to deienniiie the best buy on ecreal, although nothing 
more than simple division was required in the eomputations.^* 

Not man TownshendV.ellner and IMn Can of California State College at 
FuUerton have recently completed a study of high school economics textbooks.^^ 
In 195^-1960, the American Fconomie Association's Committee on Economic 
Education studied high school texts and concluded that none measured up to 
the criteria established by the National Task Force on Economic Education.^^* 
Townshend-Zellner and Carr found --substantial improvement" among the 
current texts when considered as a t^nmp. but six were evaluated as inadequate 
in most of the criteria. These six had their roots back beyond 1959-1960, or in 
the early 1960's. Although most of them cited the Task Force Report as their 
standard and guide, they were considered very clearly to be deficient. Six of 
the more recent texts were found to be adequate in terms of meeting most, if not 
all, of the AEA's criteria. 

These researchers give the economic education movement much of the 
credit for the textbook improvements, because the movement has succeeded in 
developing an appreciation for economic understanding among educators, 
promoted in-service training for teachers, and demonstrated that economic 
concepts can be taught to youngsters. They fear, however, that the quality of the 
acceptable textbooks now "runs strongly ahead of the typical teacher's prepara- 
tion in economics." They urge that more resources be allocated toward up- 
grading the high school teachers, that improvements be made in the materials, 
texts and methods used in teaching economics in the earlier grades, that ma- 
terials for the slow learner be prepared ( for the acceptable texts seem to be 
aimed at the superior student), and that more experimentation be encouraged 
in the high schools. 

Walter E. Rutledge is planning a doctoral study entitled -'An Analysis of 
Economic Understandings of Selected High School Seniors in the Atlanta Public 
Schools." This will be written at Georgia State University, and will attempt to 
determine how Atlanta students compare with a nation-wide sample; the effec- 
tiveness of twelfth-grDde economics courses in Atlanta; the significance of 
parental occupations on the high school senior's understanding of economics; 
and the significance of the student's race. Joseph /. Cannery of Steinmetz High 
School in Chicago is making a survey of the existing curriculum in the Chicago 
public schools in home economics, business education, mathematics and social 
studies to determine what economic concepts are being included. Charles 
Farrand of West Senior High School in Madison, Wisconsin, is experimenting 
with a computer game "The Market," 

Although some commendable work is being done at the secondary school 
level, it is painfully apparent that a great deal more is needed. Over 60 percent 
of all research at this level is made up of fact-finding surveys, historical studies 



J»Xonlinuing Study Shows H. S. Seniors Flunk Simple Fconomics Test" Consumer 
Finance Arwv (November 1970). p. 18. (Reprinied from Bankina: ihc Journal of the 
American Bankers Assnciatitm, August 1970.) 

'"See "A New Look at the High School Economics Texts/' The Journal of Economic 
Education. 2 ( Fall 1970). 63-68. 

^•■"Economics in the Schools: A Report hy a Special Textbook Study Committee of the 
Committee on Fconomie Fdiication of the American Economic Association." American 
Economic Review. Supplement (March 1963). 
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and miscellaneous. Experimental work with various teaching methods and 
materials is all too rare (making up only about eight percent of all research at 
this level). It is essential thai some effort be made to find out what methods 
and materials work best in secondary schools, how much and what type of 
economics can be taught to slow learners, how much can be taught in related 
courses ( such as history, government and geography ) , and what can be achieved 
in the junior high school 

Research ot the Junior College Level 

The number of two-year colleges in the United States is increasing at an 
extremely rapid pace. In 1961 there were 678 junior colleges enrolling 748,619 
students; by 1970 there were 1,038 with a total (full-time and part-time) en- 
rollment of 2,186,272. By 1975, it is expected that there will be 1,225 junior 
colleges with an enrollment of 3,873,000, and that half of all college-bound 
students will be entering the two-year institutions. Enrollment should rise to 
4,430,000 in 1980. Although junior colleges are clearly playing an increasingly 
important role in higher education, only 27 of the over 900 studies in economic 
education have dealt with these schools. 

In 1969 the NYU Center for Economic Education made a nation-wide 
survey of economics in two-year colleges. It was found that 38 percent of the 
economics instructors in the sample population (703 instructors in 293 col- 
leges) did not even have a bachelor's degree in economics, and that only 43 
percent were teaching economics on a full-time basis. Only three percent held 
doctorates in economics." 

With the assistance of the New York City Council on Economic Education, 
the NYU Center began an evaluation study of the teaching of economics in 
junior colleges in the New York metropolitan region during the 1969-70 aca- 
demic year. Only one of the seven public junior colleges in New York City and 
one of the public colleges on Long Island agreed to participate in the study, 
although anonymity was promised. 

At the beginning of their one-semester course in introductory economics, 
377 students took the TEU (Form A) and completed a one-page background 
questionnaire. Each of the four instructors involved in the study filled out a 
questionnaire on his economics and teaching background. At the end of the 
course, the test was administered again (Form A was also used as the post-test) 
and the instructors completed another questionnaire indicating what textbooks 
they had used, what assignments they had required, and what the major content 
emphasis of the course had been. In both colleges there was a student loss of 
34 percent. That is, 34 percent of the students who had taken the pre-test did 
not take the post-test. In some cases this was because students had dropped 
out; in other cases the students were absent when the post-test was administered. 
Thus, a total of 248 students took both the pre-test and the post-test. The New 
York City college accounted for 79 of these; the Long Island college for 169. 

The mean score achieved on the pre-test by students who did not take the 
post-test was almost identical with those who took both tests — 25.050 and 
25.032 respectively. Nevertheless, only the scores of those who took both tests 



'^George G. Dawson, hconomics in Two-Year CoUef^es. (Bethesdn. Vfaryland: ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service. I%9. ) Some of the results can be found in The Journal 
of Economic Education, 2 (Fall 1970), 14-38. 
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were included in ihc final analyses. Those 248 students achieved a mean score 
of 25.032 on the prc-lest and 28.359 on the post-test— an average gain of 
3.327 raw score points. (About 22 percent of the students scored hwer on the 
post-test than on the pre-test, and another seven percent achived the same score 
both times. It would appear that about 29 percent, then, failed to profit from 
their course, if we assume that the TFU is a proper instrument in this case. It 
should be noted, however, that student unrest was beginning on campuses about 
the time the post-test was administered. Many students might have felt that the 
test would not affect their course grades; others, perhaps, did not care. ) 

As compared with a number of other groups, the junior college students 
revealed a low level of achievement in economic understanding. When tlie 
NYU Center administered the TEU to 1,252 students in seven colleges in New 
York State, the lowest mean score achieved by any of the colleges was 29.84. 
This is the mean raw score achieved by 536 students at a four-yearcollege before 
taking an introductory economics course. Thus, the junior college students in 
this sample, after they had completed a one-semester introductory economics 
course, achieved a mean score below that of four-year college students who 
had not yet had a college course. In fact, their post-test mean score was below 
that of 1,834 high school seniors who had taken a high school economics course. 
Of course, the junior colleges often accept students of low academic ability, a 
fact that undoubtedly helps to explain their poor showing. Some students did 
achieve high scores, and did make very substantial gains. If the brighter junior 
college students are placed in separate classes or sections, they will probably 
do as well as students in the four-year colleges.^^ 

Several variables were taken into account in an attempt to explain the 
results. One was high school ec onomics. A formal economics course had been 
taken in high school by 1 12 of the students, or 45.2 percent of the total. On 
the pre-test these students achieved a mean score of 25.241, while the other 
students recorded a mean 24.934. On the post-test, however, those who had 
not had high school economics actually achieved a higher mean score than 
those who had. The former achieved a mean of 28.676 on the post-test; the 
latter, 28.062. These differences are not statistically significant. Most studies 
have shown hieh school economics to be a significant variable. The fact that 
it made no difference in this case is probably a reflection on the academic 
ability of the students rather than on the high school courses. 

The college attended was not significant. Less than a point separated the 
mean scores on both the pre-test and the post-test. The average gain made by 
students in the New York City college was 3.481 as compared with 3.196 for 
the Long Island group, but this was not statistically significant. 

It was thought that the student's major field might be of some importance. 
About half were majoring in Business Administration or closely related subjects; 
the rest were scattered over many subject areas. The business students were 
expected to do better, for it was assumed that economics would have more 
meaning and relevance for them than for most of the other students. This proved 
not to be the case. On both the pre-test and post-test the business students 
achieved lower mean scores, and the> also failed to make as much of a gain as 



Studies made by Professor Fred Thompson of Riverside City College in Riverside, 
California, seem to support this. For example, see Fred A. Thompson. W. A. Waltha! and 
T. B. Merson. Economics Education in California Junior Colleges: An Exploratory Study. 
(Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, 1967.) 
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the others. The business students i.uuneii only throe raw seore points, while the 
other students made a mean gain of ?^,^$2, None of these dilTerences were 
signiticant, (In a receni doctoral study of a university business education pro- 
gram, it was found that many of the busniess students dislike economics ''a 
great deal.")^» 

,SV.v has often been found siuniticant in other studies. College-level research 
has usually shown that females do no\ learn economics as well as males. This 
was not true in the junior college study. Clirls achieved a slightly lower seore on 
both the pre-test and post-test, but they did make a greater gain— 3.727 raw 
score points as compared with 3.178 for the boys. These differences were not 
significant, however. {A much larger percentage of males were in their lirst 
semester of college, and this proved to be a significant factor. ) 

The insmu'tors' formal preparation in economics and leachini} experience 
were also considered. The instructor with the fewest credits in economics and 
the least amount of college teaching experience seemed to get the poorest 
results. His students achieved the smallest gain. The percentage of his students 
who regressed was higher than that of any other instructor. Nevertheless, the 
differences between teachers were not statistically significant. 

Two different textbooks were used by these students. The group using 
Samuelson achieved a mean gain of 3.538, while those using McConnell gained 
3.260. The difference is not significant. 

Three variables proved to be significant — academic ability (as measured 
by grade point average), performance on the pre-test, and extent of colhf{e 
experience. Cumulative grade point averages were used as measures of aca- 
demic ability because no other scores (such as ACT or SAT scores) could be 
obtained. Scores on the pre-test were related to cumulative grade point average 
well beyond the .01 level of confidence. Grade point average was even more 
significant in explaining the post-test performance, and the higher the grade 
point average the greater the gain made. This, of course, is not surprising. As 
many other studies have shown, students of higher academic ability do better 
on economics tests. Pre-test performance was also significant well beyond the 
.01 level. ''Extent of college experience'* refers to whether or not the student 
was in his first semester of college. The student's chronological age was 
probably not important. In fact, the mean age was 19, and only 17 percent 
deviated from the mean by more than one year. But, regardless of chrono- 
logical age, the student who had survived one or more semesters had a distinct 
advantage over the incoming freshman. 

An item analysis was made to acertain which questions were missed most 
often. Improvement was shown in 39 of the 50 items (78 percent of the 
questions); that is, fewer missed those items on the post-test than on the pre- 
test. There was no change in one item, and the group actually regressed on 10 
items (20 percent). It should be pointed out, however, that a one-semester 
course does not cover all of the subjects found in the TEU. On the pre-test the 
majority of students missed 24 of the items, while on the post-test the majority 
missed only 16. Table I shows the items missed by the majority on the post- 
test, and compares the pre-test and post-test performance on each. 
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Table 1 

Items Missed by the Majority on the Post-Test 



Item 


Wrong on 


Wrong on 


(topic) 


pre-test 


post-test 


Government and freedom of choice in 






private enterprise. (7) 


167 


174 


Effect on monopolies. (13) 


191 


167* 


Share of market controlled by 1 00 






largest firms. (16) 


210 


189* 


Balance of payments deficit (definition). (22) 


197 


201 


Effect of tariffs. (23) 


154 . 


162 


Business fluctuations and changes in 






investment spending. (29) 


199 


179* 


Origin of commercial bank deposits. (34) 


158 


167 


Effectiveness of monetary policy. (35) 


185 


190 


Relationship between wages and worker 






productivity. (41) 


175 


173* 


Government's agricultural orooram f 43) 


1 OO 


101 


ExnlAtiation of tht* farm nrnhlem i AA ^ 


iOO 


170* 


v^naiaciensiics common to noin communism 






and private enterprise. (46) 


175 


160* 


Comnari^nn of cnmtnuni^ni u/ith HPTtinrmtip 






socialism. (47) 


138 


1.33* 


Interpretation of charts showing GNP, 






CPI and unemployment. (.^S) 


192 


170* 


Meaning of consumer price index. (49) 


134 


131* 


Analysis of charts showing GNP, CPI and 






unemployment. (50) 


185 


186 



Note* Number in parentheses indicates number of item on Form A of TEU. Items 
starred (*) are those in which some improvement occurred. 



The study of the New York junior colleges, which was conducted by the 
editor of this book and Dr. Irving Bernstein of New York University, involved 
only a minute sample of junior college students. The sample population might 
not be representative of all two-year colleges in the United States. Obviously, 
then« similar studies should be made throughout the nation. 

Thompson's studies in California lend some support to the New York find*- 
ings.^^ Students at one junior college in Riverside City achieved mean pre-test 
scores not significantiy higher than those obtained in the New York colleges. 
Other groups in the same college have achieved pre-test scores as high as 31.1 
on the TEU. The high-scoring classes were probably not typical, however, for 



^'information obtained from several unpublished papers by Fred A. Thompson evalu- 
ating economics courses in Riverside City College, Riverside, California. 



Thompson points out that "in the same classroom one finds students who have 
8th grade aptitudes, and students who could qualify for admission to some of the 
best four-year universities/'^^ It is interesting to note that sex was not a signi- 
ficant variable in the California studies either. The mean score for minority 
group students was 27.1, as compared with 34.8 for white students. This does 
not imply that members of minority groups have less innate ability, but prob- 
ably reflects disadvantages associated with their socioeconomic status. In any 
event, Thompson concluded that the minority group student seemed to present 
a "distinct educational problem." Indeed, he felt that the vast majority of com- 
munity college students represent a serious challenge. 

In New York there are tentative plans for a replication of the study using 
different volleges. Other variables will probably be included, such as the stu- 
dent's socioeconomic status and whether he is a terminal student or planning to 
enter a four-year school. About 12 percent of the junior colleges in the country 
have a separate economics course for the terminal student, and studies should be 
made to determine the content and effectiveness of these special courses. In 
New Jersey and California there are plans to develop a new junior college eco- 
nomics course which will relate economic analysis to current social problems. 
Undoubtedly, some sort of research and evaluation will be made. 

Research in the Senior Colleges and Universities 

Because of the large number of studies recently completed or in progress at 
this level, only a small sample will be described in this section. Consideration 
will be given first to several of the studies that were reported as being planned 
or in progress in the 1970 edition of this book. 

Peier Shane of Clark University in Worcester, Massachusetts, tested the 
signiticance of student characteristics, instructional methods and student atti- 
tudes in a small teacher training institution. A hybrid version of the TUCE was 
used as the pre-test and post-test for 339 students in a required, one-semester 
course in Principles of Economics. The Illinois Course Evaluation Question- 
naire was used to measure attitudes. Based upon a core approach, the course 
covered two analytical models (perfect competition and income determination) 
and two applications (market structure and government control, and stabiliza- 
tion policy). Instead of a standard text, the students used an outline equivalent 
to a set of lecture notes with appropriate diagrams. Three instructors of varying 
experience were involved. The experiment also included a test of a noncom- 
puterized version of TIPS, the Teacher Information Processing System de- 
veloped by Allen Kelley of the University of Wisconsin."- 

Sloane's findings confirmed other studies with respect to the significance of 
sex, academic ability (as measured by the college entrance examination score), 
anu pre-test score for the group as a whole. The verbal SAT score was highly 
significant, but the quantitative score was not. The student's present perform- 
ance as measured by cumulative grade point average was significant, as was his 
interest in economics. There was a negative relationship, however, between the 



"^Fred A. Thompson. '•Problems ami Prospects of E-conomic Education in Community 
Junior Colleges." Iho Jounial of fA-anoniic litlucatum, 2 (Fall 1970). 31-38. 

-'-See Volume Seven of hit»n<»nuc lUhwction Experiences of f:n(vrpri\ipi{> Teachers, 
pp. 97-98, and Allen C. Kelley. "An l-xperiment with TIPS." The Ainencun Kamomic 
Review, 59 (May 1968). 446-457. 
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importance that students attached to economics at the beginning of the course 
and their post-test scores. The TIPS part of the experiment did not yield signi- 
ficant results in the overall regression, probably because of contamination. That 
is, students involved in the TIPS sections could not be isolated, and they prob- 
ably gave information, advice and assignments to friends who were not in those 
sections, Contrary to other studies, the instructor coefficients were highly sig- 
nificant. The instructor with the greatest t^xperience appeared to have been 
most effective, as indicated by the post-test scores, 

High-scoring students (the top 27 percent on the pre-test) were analyzed 
separately, as were low-scoring students! the bottom 27 percent). For the high 
scorers, verbal SAT score, cumulative grade point average, and pre-test per- 
formance remained significant, but class replaced sex as a significant variable. 
That is, seniors did better than juniors, and the factors of student interest in 
economics, importance attributed to the subject, and instructor were no longer 
significant. For the low-scoring group, cumulative grade point average was the 
only variable that remained consistently significant. Class again replaced sex 
with upperclassmen doing better than lower. Thus, for both groups class and 
cumulative average were significantly related to post-test scores, and length of 
time in college replaced sex as a significant variable. 

High school economics and instructor proved significant for the low-scoring 
group but not significant for the high-scoring group. Although high school eco- 
nomics did not appear to help the high-scoring students nor inexperienced in- 
struction to hurt them, the results suggest that high school economics may have 
helped to offset weakness in instruction and thus provided an "underpinning" 
for the student. 

Turning to student attitudes, it is interesting to note that the more difficulty 
the student expected to have with economics the higher he tended to evaluate the 
instructor. When variables for student interest and attitudes toward method 
of instruction, course content, the course in general und the instructor were 
inserted in the overall equation, significant results were obtained. In this latter 
regression the instructor variables were removed to avoid any multicollinearity. 
Contrary to other studies the data indicate that student attitudes are important 
in explaining student performance as measured by post-test scores. The weight 
of the evidence indicates that the instructor and the attitudes of the student are 
important in explaining performance. 

When separate regressions were run for two experienced instructors, one 
who lectured and one who conducted a discussion section, student attitudes did 
not affect performance for the former but did appear significant for the latter. 
The lecture results support the conventional wisdom that student attitude does 
not change cognitive outcomes. Maybe this result is because the learning pro- 
cess is one of telling, recording and regurgitating. It is comfortable and lacks 
real challenge. Discussion and interaction, on the other hand, is not necessarily 
comfortable. If the student can be involved, however, the indication is that 
cognitive outcomes may be improved. Sloane concludes that a great deal more 
experimentation is needed with respect to instructional strategies and their im- 
pact on attitudes and learning outcomes. Maybe lectures, TV, programmed 
learning or leaving the student to his or her own devices is not the best way to 
teach economics. "Maybe interaction and student involvement is. 

Frank Gery of St. Olaf College in Northfield, Minnesota, addressed him- 
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self specifically to the Moycr-Paden tindings-"' in regard to mathematics when 
he tested 155 students at St. Olaf College. Gery thought that verbal aptitude 
might be more imporlani tlum mathematical aptitude in predicting success on 
the TEU or the TUCE, and that courses other than mathematics might be sig- 
nificant. The substitution of more mathematics courses for an equal number of 
humanities and social science courses might reduce the student's potential for 
economic understandings. Mathematics could still be significant, but be less 
so than other variables. (1'he Moyer-Paden equation suggested that economic 
understanding is inversely related to the number of mathematics courses taken. ) 

Gery argues that the negative sign for mathematics obtained by Moyer and 
Paden can be explained by the probability that the number of math courses 
taken is apt to be a subject of class standing, and that it could be the effect of 
taking more math courses in place of other courses that might have a greater 
impact on TEU scores. He concluded that mathematics might be a poor 
substitute for certain other courses, not that more math per se causes a decrease 
in economic understanding.-* In reply to Gery, Moyer and Paden agreed that 
by including nonmathematics courses in the equation the mathematics variable 
would become positive. When they added American College Test (ACT) com- 
posite scores, however, the coefficient for mathematics again became negative. 
ACTsubscores in English, social science, mathematics and natural science were 
also examined by Moyer and Paden, and it was found that each is individually 
related to TEU scores. The major issue involved in these studies is: *'What set 
of skills and abilities is most important in helping students understand economic 
principles?'' Moyer and Paden conclude that skills and ability in the natural 
sciences (which presuppose some facility in mathematics) are of greatest 
significance in explaining student achievement in an economics principles 
course, that the social sciences are next in importance, and that ability in English 
and mathematics (independent of such skills implicit in the natural and social 
sciences) is of minimal importance.-*"* It is doubtful that wc have heard the 
last word on this subject, however. 

Dennis Weiclenaar of Purdue University in Lafayette, Indiana, has attempt- 
ed to measure the effectiveness of various media and motivational devices in the 
introductory economics course. Over 300 students were involved in a controlled 
experiment using programmed instructional materials in recitation sections. 
Two of the three weekly meetings of the course consisted of large lecture 
sessions; the third consisted of weekly recitation sections of about 30 students 
each. The recitation sections were divided into two groups: 

Group R\ Seven sections in which concepts discussed in the lecture sections 
were clarified and applied, and student questions pertaining to workbook assign- 
ments were answered. 

Group P: Seven sections in which programmed materials were used exclu- 
sively. The purpose of the experiment was to measure the effectiveness of 
programmed materials in place of graduate teaching assistants. Part I 
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(Form B) of the TUCE was administered, along with three other multiple- 
choice examinatUms. Table 1 shows the pre-tcst and post-test results on the 
TUCE for the groups. 

Toble 1 

Pre-Test and Po$t-te$t Scores on TUCE 



Group /I Prc-Cuursc-Tcsl Mciin Posl CourseTest Mean 



R 154 13.00 20.43 

P 152 12.53 20.01 



None of the differences indicated in Table I is significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. 

On the basis of their pre-test TUCE scores, the students were c assified as 
belonging to high-, medium-, and low-scoring groups. All three groups achieved 
lower scores when exposed to programmed instructional materials rather than 
graduate student teaching assistants. However, evidence indicates that the 
negative regression coefficient between the low group and the post-course TUCE 
score was smaller than that for the medium and high groups. 

Weekly attendance records were kept in all recitation sections. Groups with 
the least absences generally scored higher than those with moderate or hiyh 
absence records. Attendance proved to be a statistically significant factor in 
student performance, although it is possible that this is a reflection of motivation 
rather than attendance per se. 

Finally, student attitudes toward the course and the programmed materials 
were solicited. Student interest in economics shifted from **average" at the 
beginning of the course to **above average" at the end to a sizeable degree. Atti- 
tudes toward the importance of understanding economics remained the same, 
but — strangely — the percentage of those strongly agreeing that economics 
should be required rose from 12 to 25 percent. Programmed materials did not 
prove to be interesting to the students. In summary, the TUCE revealed no 
significant differences in mean scores achieved by the two treatment groups, but 
attendance was significantly associated with good test performance. 

William Luker of North Texas State University in Denton has tested the 
toUowing hypotheses: 

1. There is no relationship between knowledge of economics and dogma- 
tism as measured by the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale.* 

2. There is no relationship between knowledge of economics and opiniona- 
tion as measured by the Rokeach Opinionation Scale.** 

3. There is a positive relationship between economic knowledge and 
conservatism.*** 

All students enrolled in the macroeconomics and microeconomics course during 



♦The Dogmatism Scale shows the extent to which an individual is open or closed. An 
open person is one who can take facts, integrate them, and change behavior accordingly. 

♦•The Opinionation Scale measures the extent to which an individual rejects people 
who think differently. 

♦♦♦The conservatism scale, which is derived from the Opinionation Scale, measures 
one's commitment to existing institutional relationships 
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the spring 1970 semester were tested with the TUCE. A multiple regression 
analysis was used, and all thiec of the hypotheses were accepted. I he finding 
that there is indeed a significant (at the .05 level) positive relationship between 
conservatism and economic knowledge is most interesting. The 306 students 
were tested before they had taken their economics course, however. Luker 
also plans to find out if there is a relationship between economic knowledge 
and a change in dogmatism, a change in opinionatlon, and an increase in con- 
servatism. One might also wonder if the same results would be obtained with 
a group of students from a different section of the country. Luker's study is a 
fascinating piece of research and should be widely replicated. 

Darrell Lewis and Tor Dahl of the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis 
have recently completed some research on the TUCE itself. Nearly 800 stu- 
dents in the introductory macroeconomics course were subjected to the TUCE 
(Part 1, Forms A and B) and to the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, 
on a pre- and post-test basis. This study confirmed the validity of TUCE as a 
test of economic understanding. In fact, it was found that TUCE discriminates 
more effectively for the ^itudent of higher academic ability, that there is no 
"ceiling effect," and that high scorers on the pre-test were apt to be high scorers 
on the post-test as well. There was a satisfactory correlation between the 
students* scores on the TUCE post-test and their final course grades. 

The TUCE can be divided into three subparts — Recognition and Under- 
standing questions (RA), Simple Application questions (SA), and Complex 
Application items (CA). Lewis and Dahl found that these classifications are 
valid in that the three subparts can be differentiated when referenced to such 
critical thinking skills as measured by the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking 
Appraisal (CTA). As expected, the Recognition and Understanding questions 
were found to represent the less general conceptual skills as measured by CTA. 
Simple Application items were found to have a stronger influence on the CTA 
than Complex Application, however. This is an important conclusion, for some 
researchers using the TUCE have imputed a higher educational value to the CA 
questions and have assumed that they measure a higher order of reasoning 
ability. Lewis and Dahl do not deny that CA items may have higher educational 
value, but assert that those using the TUCE will have to rationalize this higher 
value on the basis of criteria other than critical thinking skills and reasoning 
abilities measured by CTA. 

Student performance on the inference, deduction and interpretation aspects 
of the CTA was significantly associated with post-test performance on the TUCE 
at the .05 level of confidence. Student performance on the TUCE is consider- 
ably less associated with ability to discriminate on the basis of recognizing 
assumptions or evaluating arguments, as measured by the Watson-Glaser 
instrument. The recognition of assumptions did associate significantly with the 
Simple Application items on the TUCE, however. At a 10 percent level of sig- 
nificance, all five parts of the CTA (inference, deduction, interpretation, recog- 
nizing assumptions, and evaluating arguments) were associated with the Simple 
Application portion of TUCE. The correlation coefficients for each of the CTA 
parts were lowest for Complex Application items on the TUCE. Thus, the 
TUCE Simple Application questions are more closely associated with abilities 
measured by the CTA than either the Complex Application or Recognition/ 
Understanding items. Student performance on Recognition and Understanding 
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questions was signiticantly associated with both inference and deduction ability 
as measured by CTA, and the RA portion of TUCE had a higher correhition 
coeHicient than Complex Application with all five parts of the CTA. This was 
seen as confirmation of the l UCE Committee's rationale for including RA 
questions in the lest. In other words, RA questions do test understanding and 
comprehension, and not just simple recall. 

In summary, the Minnesota experiment suggests that Simple Application 
questions on the TUCE have the most significant association with critical 
thinking ability as measured by the CTA, and that even the Recognition Under- 
standing items have a higher association with critical thinking than the Complex 
Application questions. It was concluded, then, that the CA types should be 
changed, rationalized on some other basis, or subjected to further testing. Very 
probably, the publication of this study will result in the latter. 

Phillif) Saunders of Indiana University (formerly of Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity) has attempted to find out if the students of instructors who receive high 
ratings (from students) learn more economics than those of instructors who 
have been rated low. His study was limited to the required one-semester 
economics course at Carnegie-Mellon University over a period from fall 1964- 
65 to spring 1969. Anonymous student evaluation questionnaires were col- 
lected at the end of the course, along with information on the student's sex, 
division, cumulative grade point average, high school economics background, 
time devoted to the study of economics, and present interest in the subject. 

The TEU was used on a pre-test, post-test basis between 1964 and 1966. 
Afterwards, the TUCE, Part K was used. (TUCE was not available earlier.) 
Instructors who received a mean rating of over 4.00 on the five-point rating 
scale were considered to have been rated "high.*' During the three terms in 
which the TEU was administered, seven of the 26 Instructors received high 
ratings. These instructors taught 24.74 percent of the 776 students covered 
during that period. When the TUCE was given, four of the 20 Instructors 
received high ratings, and these individuals taught 27.90 percent of the 524 
students tested. 

Using the TEU as a measure of student learning of economics, and holding 
the other variables constant, the students of high-rated instructors scored sig- 
nificantly better than other students. The same result was obtained when the 
TUCE was used. Instructors who had received mean ratings below 3.00 were 
categorized as 'low.*' During the period when TEU was used, eight of the 26 
instructors were rated low, and these persons taught 25.90 percent of the 776 
students. When TUCE was being used, four of the 20 teachers were rated 
low, and they taught 14.61 percent of the students involved. Using TEU, the 
students of instructors receiving low ratings did not score significantly lower, 
nor did they score significantly higher, than others. When TUCE was used, 
however, the students of low-rated Instructors did score significantly lower. 

Saunders concluded that instructor ratings do seem to be significantly related 
to how much students learn. Furthermore, the amount of the difi'erence was 
seen as being substantial. The gain made by students with good (high-rated) 
instructors was considerably larger than that made by students with poor In- 
structors, other variables being held constant. Although this study was confined 
to one college which may not be typical, it was felt that student ratings of 
instructors appeared to be based on "firm ground." Saunders suggests that 
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"efforts devoted to Improving instructor performance in the classroom (as meas- 
ured by student ratings) may pay substantial dividends in tern:s of student 
learning." 

David Martin of the State University of New York at Geneseo has been 
studying the relationship between student satisfaction with an introductory 
course using TV and live discussion classes and student assessment of the 
effectiveness of the live instructor.-" The students found the TV lectures to be 
"less than enthralling." but Martin noted that student evaluation of the TV por- 
tion of the course varied closely with student assessment of the live instructor 
in the discussion portion. Although students liked TV less than other means 
of instruction, they disliked it less when they liked the live instructor. The TV 
course did succeed in teaching basic principles, however, for results on the 
TUCE were favorable. The percentage gain between pre- and post-test was 
above that of the national norming sample. The gain for the complex applica- 
tion questions was four times that of the national norming sample, an encour- 
aging outcome in view of the fact that the TV lectures had concentrated upon 
the complex application areas. Student evaluation of the discussion class, stu- 
dent interest in economics, and satisfaction with the printed materials used were 
all related to evaluation of the live instructor. Although it is clear that TV can 
convey economic knowledge, 67 percent would have preferred live instruction. 
Martin suggests that TV be used to supplement rather than replace live instruc- 
tion. . J. . r c 

The sample of college-level studies presented here is mdicative of some of 
the interesting research being done in higher education. As students demand a 
greater voice in curriculum development and change, and as they become in- 
volved in course and faculty evaluation, the pressures for improvement in 
instruction may become ever greater. Too often, curriculum changes, course 
revisions, and the utilization of new methods and materials for teaching eco- 
nomics have been based upon nothing but guesses and prayers. This may help 
to explain the many failures of the past. It may help to explain why, in one 
major eastern university, some 800 students enroll in Economics I but only 100 
appear for Economics II— and most of those are business students who are 
required to take six credits. Few can honestly deny that the teaching of eco- 
nomics needs improvement, but attempts to bring about change must be accom- 
panied by rigorous and scientifically controlled evaluations. Some outstanding 
work is being done by the researchers mentioned in this chapter. Let us hope 
that this is but a beginning. 

•-•• For a brief description of the experiment with TV at Geneseo, see Volume Six of 
KvonomU- Edin ation tixpcricnirs of EntvrprishiK Ti-at'hers. pp. 87-88. Information appear- 
ing in this chapter was provided by Professor Martin. 
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CUMUUTIVE INDEX— VOLUMES I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII 



Primary Level 



Economics Is Where You Find It: A Second Grade Unit 
Volume IV, p. 5 Albright, Margaret E. 
Hudson School, Topeka, Kansas 

Teaching Economic Concepts to First and Second Graders 
Volume IV, p. 3 1 Alsin, Mary Lou 
San Luis Rey Elementary School, Oceanside, California 

The Growth of Camas, Washington: Economics in Third Grade 
Volume VII, p. 13 Beaird, Mrs. Maria J. 
Lacamas Heights Elementary School, Camas, Washington 

A Second Grade Economics Unit 

Volume IV, p. 33 Blake, Georgiana 
Russell School, Waterbury, Connecticut 

Economics Day By Day in Second Grade 
Volume vn, p. 6 Bradshaw, Mrs. Otabcl 
Fairview Elementary School, Camden, Arkansas 

Economics and Holiday Celebrations: A Second Grade Economics Program 
Volume V, p. 9 Brody, Barbara and Toby Kurzband 
Public School No. 1, Manhattan, New York, New York 

Our Kimberly School Community : Economics for First Graders 
Volume V. p. 1 Callaway, Kathcrine 
Kimberly School, Atlanta, Georgia " 

A Year in Economics with Second Grade 
Volume VI, p. 10 Clark, Dorothy 
Lakewood Elementary School, North Little Rock, Arkansas 

Children Around the World: Economics for Second Graders 
Volume VII, p. 10 Clark, Mrs. Dorothy 
Lakewood Elementary School, North Little Rock, Arkansas 

Third Graders Look at Their City 
Volume IV, p. 13 Downs. Ann 
Echols School, Fort Smith, Arkansas 

One Little City and How It Grew: A Third Grade Study of Local Economics 
Volume V, p. IS Downs, Ann 
Echols School, Fort Smith, Arkansas 

The Shoe Buffer Business: A First Grade Economics Activity 
Volume VI, P. 7 Estis, Dorothy M. 
Charles H. Russell School, Broomall, Pennsylvania 

A-Banking We Will Go: Economics in First Grade 
Volume vn, p. 1 Gill, Mrs. Catherine J. 
Rightsell Elementary School, Little Rock, Arkansas 

And the Spirals Will Grow and Grow: An Enterprise in First Grade Economics 
Volume IV, p. 62 Gill, Mabel K. 
San Jose Elementary School, Dunedin, Florida 

Building and Using a Playhouse: A First Grade Exercise in Economic Learning 
Volume III, p. 1 Gill, Mabel K. 
San Jose Elementary School, Dunedin, Florida 
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The Economics of Our Neighborhood Shopping Center: A vSecond Grade "Operation 
Observation" 

Volume I, p. ?H (il:»si»ow, Marie Rae 

Jefferson Elementary School, Riverside, California 

Quest For Order in the Economic World: 1 he Discovery Approach for First Graders 
Volume in, p. 93 Grace, Alcen 
Delaware School, Springfield, Missouri 

The City n Food Supply: A Third Grade Study of Money at Work 
Volume I, p. 16 Hahn, Catherine B. 
Beechmont School, Louisville, Kentucky 

Scarcity of Milk Created Economic Understandings for Kindergartners 
Volume IV, p. 1 Holmes, Laura Reid 
Bellevue School, Richmond, Virginia 

Money— Money— Money— Who Needs It? An Economics Unit for Second Grade 
Volume V, p. 11 Jenkins, Margaret 
Hoover Elementary School, Santa Ana, California 

Bugbee's General Store — A Store of Values: An Economic Emphasis in Grade One 
Volume IV, p. 65 Koons, Alice F., and Donald Borenstein 
Bugbee School, West Hartford, Connecticut 

Interests and Abilities Related to Dependence on Others: An Economic Education 
Emphasis in First Cirade Social Studies 

Volume HI, p. 96 Koons, Alice F. 

Bugbee School, West Hartford, Connecticut 

Kidsville— A Third-Grade Experience in City Planning 
Volume VII, p. 15 Kulp, Janice J. 

Mary Rickenbach Research-Learning Center, Slate College, Kutziown, Pennsylvania 

Tulsa, Oil Capital of the World: A Unit for Third Grade 
Volume IV, p. 15 Leka, Anna Belle 
Herbert Hoover Elementary School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

An Economic Tale of Two Cities: A Comparative Venture into the Economic World 

by Second Graders 

Volume III, p. 84 Lcventhal, Florence and Marilyn Szymaszek 

Winchester School, New Haven, Connecticut, and Parker School, WallingforU. 

Connecticut 

Exercises on Handling Scarce Resources: Second Grade Level 
Volume I, p. 81 Leventhal, Florence 
Winchester School. New Haven, Connecticut 

Putting Three Economic O's into the Three R's in the Second Grade: 
Openings, Opportunities, and Occupations 

Volume II, p. 28 Leventhal, Florence 

Winchester School, New Haven, Connecticut 

Recipe for Relevancy: Economics in the First Grade 
Volume VII, p. 3 Lindstrom, Mrs. Lois 
Secrcst Elementary School, Arvada, Colorado 

The Wonderful World of Kindergarten Economics: Opening Young Minds to 

Economic Meanings 

Volume II, p. 26 Mickle, Gladys Hayes , 
The Mickle Mouse Prc-Primary School, West Palm Beach, Florida 
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•Twas the Night Before Christmas: A I csson in Supply and Oeiiiarul tor Secoiul 
Cirade 

Vohime IV, p, 1 Moiuly, F*hyllis I.. 
Fdirmounl lilemenlary School, Richmond, Virginia 

Primary Economie Understandintjs for a Second-Year Non-Ciraded (iroup 
Volume ill, p, 98 Musgrovc, Rose 
Johnson Elementary School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Kc4)noniic Hducalion in Cirade One 
Volume IV. p, 70 Ratliff, Julia 
Jonas Salk Scliool. Tulsa, Oklahoma 

The Cooky Kids: Economics hn F irst and Second Ciraders 
Volume VI, p. 1 Roach, Edith 

Hans Christian Andersen Elementary School, San Diego, California 

Our Community and Its Workers; A Second Grade Project in Learning and Doinu 
Volume III, p. 6 Salvaierra, Frances 
San Jose Elementary School, Dunedin, Florida 

America— Land of Unlimited Opportunities: Economic Activities in First Grade 
Volume VI, p. 4 Schumann, Grace W. 
Robert CJililer School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Economics in First Cirade 

Volume IV, p, 68 Schumann, Grace W, 
Robert Ciildei School, Omaha, Nebraska 

The Use of Money in a Free Enterprise Svstem; A Unit Developed for Third Grade 
Volume IV, p. 72 Tharp, Dorothy H. 
Herbert Hoover Elementary SchooU Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Our Home and Family; Economics Begins at Home for First Graders 
Volume II, p. ?8 Whelan. Celeste 

James H. Bates School, Jefferson County, Fern Creek, Kentucky 

When We Were Si\; A Study in Basic Economics for First Graders 
Volume V, p. 5 Wright, Willie I.. 
Horatio Elementary School, Horatio, Arkansas 




tntermediote level 

Musical Instruments Play a Tune in Economic Education: Grades 5 and 6 
Volume IV, p. 46 Abernathy, Mamie Ruth 
Jones Elementary School, Hot Springs, Arkansas 

No Missing I. inks in Our Economy: Intermediate Study of Economics through Music 
(Grades f-ive and Six ) 

Volume III. p. 2 1 Abernaihy, Mamie Ruth 

Jones Mementary School, Hot Springs, Arkansas 

Banks and Banking: For High-Abiliiv Si\lh Graders 
Volume I. p, 24 Baker. Cleo Mii/el 
Whiimore Flemeniarv School. Tucson. Arizona 

I he Building ot Our l Aprcsswav: An Economic Research Unit for Intermediates 
Cf'ourth and I ifth (irades) 

Volume ill, p. 100 Bilhcimer. Evelyn and Opal Phelps 

Robert E. I ee School. Little Rock, Arkansas 
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How a Power Company Affects the Local Economy: A Fifth Grade Experimental 

Volume III, p. 2U Blair. OIu B.. Mattie F. Brigham, Gwen Tudor, Mattie I.uu 
Wilson, l^orothy Beene, Helen P. Pitlman, Eugene W. Hart, 
and Foy C. Tale 

Magnolia Public Schools, Magnolia, Arkansas 

Correlating Economics with all Suhject Areas; A Sixth Grade Program 
Volume HI, p. 8 Borz, Helen K. 
San Jose Elementary School, Duncdin, Florida 

Industry Affects the Economy of Arkansas; A Sixth Grade Project in Economics 
Volume IV, p. 21 Burney, Mrs, O. L. 
Horatio Elementary School, Horatio, Arkansas 

The Chicken War: United States Versus Common Market: A Sixth Grade 
Economics Unit 

Volume V, p. 30 Burney, Mrs. O. L. 

Horatio Elementary School, Horatio, Arkansas 

Sweet Success: A Sixth Grade Economics Project 
Volume V. p. 34 Charnes, Helen B, 
Spring Valley School, Elyria, Ohio 

A Department Store for the School: A Sixth Grade Action Project to Develop 
Opportunity and Leadership for Minority Group Children 

Volume HI, p. 89 Cirone, William J. 

Manhattan Public School No. 125, New York, New York 

The Children's Organization for Needy Children: A Sixth Grade Project 
Volume IV, p. 7 Cirone, William J. 
Public School 125, Manhattan, New York City 

Retarded Readers Advance Their Learning: Emotional Rehabilitation tlirough 
Economics for Sixth Graders 

Volume n, p. 44 Cirone, William J. 

P.S. 125, Manhattan, New York City 

The Economic Role of the Local Telephone Company: A Fourth Grade Study of 
Hov^' aCitv Grows 

Volume IIL p. 14 Clerget, Jeanctta 

Woodrow Wilson Elementary School, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Our Changing Economy: A Fifth Grade Study of the Local Economy 
Volume V, p. 21 Cox, Mary 
Prescott Elementary School, Prescott, Arkansas 

The Cost of a Schoolhouse: Economics Lessons for Fifth Graders 
Volume II, p. 41 Crocker, Herbert L. 
Hollow Tree School, Darien, Connecticut 

The Colorful Creative Coaster Company: Establishment and Liquidation of an 
Enterprise (Fifth Grade) 

Volume I, p. 28 Falkin, Janice A. 

Braeburn School, West Hartford, Connecticut 

Sixth-Graders Learn Economics through Mathematics 
Volume IV, p. 47 Fitzgerald, James M. 
Mary O. Pottenger Elementary School, Springfield, Massachusetts 

General Economics in the Fifth Grade: A One- Year Experiment in Teaching an 

Accelerated Group 

Volume III, p. 101 Florence, Virginia W. 

St. Matthew's Elementary School, Louisville, Kentucky 



Greater Hartford Grows: Making the Most of a Community-Based Set of 
Insiruciional Tools for Inierr^iediate Grades 
Volume II p. 10.^ I'teedmun, Albert I. 

University of Hartford and Mary M. Hooker School, Hartford, Connecticut 

Understanding Economics through Arithmetic: A Fifth Grade Study of the Price 
System 

Volume V. p. 24 Guerin. Rita Sanchez 

Magnolia Woods Elementary School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Cooperative Economics Study in Ciradcs F'our and Six 
Volume VII. p. 2 1 Hacku. Donna L.. and Phyllis E. BenneU 
Simpson School, Wallingford, Connecticut 

The Flower Power Company: An Economics Unit for Fifth Grade 
Volume VH, p. 23 Holmes, Mrs. Helen D. 
John J. Pershing Elementary School, Lincoln, Nebraska 

How Tourism Stimulates Stone County's Economy: A Fifth Grade Unit 
Volume IV, p. 19 Inlow. Carolyn* 
Mountain View Elementary School. Mountain View, Arkansas 

Grandma Moses and the Economic Story: Teaching Economics through Remedial 
Reading, Cirades 3-6 

Volume IV, p. 44 Jenkins, Ann L. 

Everett Elementary School, Lansing, Michigan 

Competition: Fifth Graders Study the Heart of Our Economy 
Volume IL p. 49 Johnson. Jimmie Nell 
Lakewood Elementary School, North Little Rock, Arkansas 

Let's Go Where the Action Is! A Fifth Grade Study of Our Private Enterprise 
System 

Volume IV, p. 75 Johnson. Jimmie Nell 
Williams Elementary School, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Hello World! A Study of Economics Systems and Trade; A Sixth Grade Economics 
Project 

Volume V, p. 37 Johnson, Mrs. Jimmie Nell 
Williams Elementary School. Little Rock, Arkansas 

Teaching Economic Concepts in Sixth Grade 
Volume IV, p. 79 Kinsey, Lloyd C. 
Alameda Elementary School, Portland, Oregon 

A Peek at Economics in Our Everyday Life: View by an Accelerated Sixth Grade 
Volume HI, p. 104 Lathrop. Blanche L. 
Kennelly School, Hartford, Connecticut 

How an Industry Affects a Town: Community Involvement for Sixth Graders 
Volume II. p. 70 Linam. Faye, Grace Harvey and Lois Dudley 
Magnolia Public Schools, Magnolia. Arkansas 

How an Industry Affects a Town: A Sixth Grade Economics Unit 
Volume III, p. 24 Linam, Faye, Lois Dudley and Grace Harvey 
Magnolia Public Schools, Magnolia, Arkansas 

Preparing for Economic Understanding: 1-aying Fifth Grade Foundations 
Volume II. p. 31 Lucas, Carla Rae 
Moran Elementary School, Wallingford, Connecticut 

International Trade and San Diego: A Fifth Grade Unit 
Volume IV, p. 1 6 Mason. James D. 
Chesterton Elementary School, San Diego, California 
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Canton's Business Is World Business: leaching Global Interdependence to Sixth 
Ciraders 

Volume 11. p. 64 McCue, Sicphinc A. 
Woodland School, Cuniou, Ohio 

How Sweet It Is; A Fifth Grade Unit in Uconomies 
Volume VI, p. 19 Miller, Violet 
JetFcrson Elementary School, tittle Rock, Arkansas 

The Cotton Picking V-acis: Fifth-Grade Unit in Economic Uduculion 
Volume VH, p. 27 Miller, Mrs. Violei 
Jefferson Elementary School, Liule Rock, Aikansas 

Lincoln County, Arkansas: Our Changing Economy: A Fifth Grade Comparison 
with Monroe County, Florida 

Volume II, p. 61 Patrick, Henrietta 

Star City Elementary School. Star City, Arkansas 

A Study of the People of Utah: Economics in Fourth Grade 
Volume VI, p. 15 Pedersen. Ivan 
Edith Bowcn Laboratory School, Logan, Utah 

Economics in the Middle Ages; An Imaginary Journey to a Feudal Manor by Sixth 
Graders 

Volume in, p. 75 Raplee, Mildred 
Rubel Avenue School, Louisville, Kentucky 

Economic Life of Hartford: A Sixth Grade Adventure in Economics of the 
Community 

Volume I, p. 45 Silcox, Miriam E. 

Eric Norfeldt School, West Hartford, Connecticut 

Our River— Its Valley: Integration of Economics into ,Sixth Grade Curriculum 
Volume II, p. 8 Silcox, Miriam E. 
Eric Norfeldt School, West Hartford, Connecticut 

A Sixth Grade Learns About Poverty 
Volume VIL p. 33 Snyder, Mrs. Ed. 
Forest Park Elemeuiary School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

How Tariff Cuts Affect the Free World Economy: Sixth Grade Economics Unit 
Volume VI, p. 21 Sparks, Florence 
Wilson School, LiUle Rock, Arkansas 

The Community of Packersville: Helping Fourth and Fifth Graders See Themselves 
in Our Society 

Volume VII, p. 30 Sweigard, Verne 

Highlands Elementary School, Spring Valley, California 

Economics Is Anytime, Anywhere; Explorations in General Economics for Fourth 
Graders 

Volume II, p. 1 Ullyette, Jean M. 

Ellis B. Hyde Elementary School, Dansville, New York 

The Hardware City of the World: A Fifth-Grade Study in Broad-Based Specialization 
and Economic Growth 

Volume L p. 43 Venditto, Carl R. 

Thomas Jefferson School, New Britain, Connecticut 

My Father Gets a Check : Fifth Graders Explore the Role of Family Income 
Volume V, p. 26 Ware, Lou Ethel 
Peake Elementary School, Arkadelpbia, Arkansas 
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Ihis is Tree ( ountry: A I'ourth Ciradc I'conumics Project 
Volume VI. p. 17 Wilson, Kippy 
Burke Street Lilenienlary School, Ashdown, Arkansas 

The American Standard ol' Living on the March in Relation to I-oreiun C ountries 
(rourth Cirade) 

Volume 1, p. 57 Yates, Shirley C. 

Goodwin School, East Hartford. Connecticut 

Junior High Level 

Ragic— A Model Nation: An Eighth Grade Project in Economics 
Volume IV. p. 35 Blanchard, Waiter J. 

Henry Barnard School, Rhode Island College, Providence, Rhode Island 

Factors Influencing a Nation's Capacity for Economic Growth; A Comparative 
Approach with Role Playing in Junior High 

Volume III, p. 62 Bradley, PriscilhrA. 

Michael J, Whalen Junior High School, HamJen, Connecticut 

Money and the Banking System: Sophistication for Eighth Grade Social Studies 
Volume II, p. 55 Burkey, Zara T. 
Shroder Junior High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Poverty. American Style: A Ninth Grade Supplementary Unit 
Volume V, p. 4« Dudding, Jerry I.. 
East Ladue Junior High School, St. Louis, Mi-ssouri 

Economics in Seventh Grade Social Studies 
Volume VI, p. 26 Fabrizio, Salvadore J. 
Woodbury Junior High School, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

A Seventh-Grade Study of Prices. Wages, and the Cost of Living 
Volume Vn, p. 40 Feldman, Edward S. 
Pennwood Junior High School, Yardley, Pennsylvania 

Emerging Independence in Africa: A Ninth Grade World Studies Unit 
Volume V, p. 53 Fortney. Nancy D. 
East Educational Complex, Lincoln, Nebraska 

World History and Economics in Ninth Grade 
Volume IV, p. 54 Fortney, Nancy 
Millard Lefler Junior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Economic Foundations of Citizenship: The Economics of Our Community for 
Seventh Graders 

Volumo il. p. 73 Gale, Annette 

Seneca Junior High School, Louisville, Kentucky 

First Steps in Economics: A Unit for Slow Learners in Junior High 
Volume V, p. 60 Gardner, Eugenia F, • 
Gallia Academy, Gallipolis, Ohio 

Local Economics: A One-Semester Course Outline for Seventh Grade 
Volume IV, p. 22 Henry. George M. 
Magnolia Junior High School, Magnolia, Arkansas 

Scientists at Work: Economic Concepts in the Seventh Grade Science Program 
Volume IV, p. 49 Howard, Dixie E. 
Whiteside Junior High School, Camden, Arkansas 



A Seventh Grade Unit on the Nature and Origin of Money 
Volume IV, p. 82 Jackson, Louise Ciratiot 
Cloverdale Junior High School, I .itllc Rock, Arkansas 

Relating Classroom Learning to Actuality: Growth of American Business (Eighth 
Grade) 

VoUime I, p. 68 Ichnson, Elizabeth 

Weeks Junior High School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts 

Impact of a Large Industrial Plant on the Local Economy: A Ninth Grade Unit 
Volume IV, p. 29 Katz, Blanche L. 
Martin Kellog Junior High School, Newington, Connecticut 

Business Enterprise U.S.A. ; An Enrichment Experience for Ninth Graders 
Volume IV, p. 25 Killmer, Clarence 
Wilbur Wright Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

The Economics of Wheat to Bread : A Ninth Grade Study of the Production Process 
Volume III, p. 33 Killmer, Clarence 
Wilbur Wright Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

The United States and Foreign Trade: Assembly Presentation (Ninth Grade) 
Volume I, p. 54 Killmer, Clarence 
Wilbur Wi ight Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mass Production in a Junior High School Industrial Arts Class 
Volume IV. p. 53 Kingsley. Robert L. 
Monroe Junior High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Operation Dinner: Economics in the Restaurant Business 
Volume VI, p. 34 Kuchler, Eula 
Home Park School, Atlanta, Georgia 

Transportation: A Major Economic Problem Concerning Our City 
Volume VI. p. 29 Marshall, Mary Beth 
Thaddeus Stevens School, Elliott, Pennsylvania 

Redistribution of Income Through Taxation: An Eighth Grade Activity 
Volume IV, p. 37 McKenzie, Camellia 
Cleveland Junior High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Economics of the Civil War Period: An Eighth Grade United States History Unit 
Volume IV, p. 51 Neuharth, Helen 
Ramsey Junior High School, Minneapolis. Minnesota 
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